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For the Companion, 
PHIL MORRISON’S COW. 


One morning a wail of despair went up from | 
the little cottage among the rocks. 

It was the cottage occupied by Philip Morri- 
son, the stone-cutter; from the door of which a 
strong man, stick in hand, might have been 
seen leading away a handsome brindled cow, 
while the Morrison children ran and clamored 
after him. 

“Oh, he sha’n’t take our old Brinny!”’ 
screamed little Nell, almost grasping the man 
by the coat. 

“Go back, go back, old Brinny!”’ shouted lit- 
tle Job, a boy of five or six years, getting before 
the cow, and trying to make her understand 
that she was not to leave them. 

“1’ll get.a big dog and set on you, old Hogan!”’ 
shrieked Tommy, aged ten or eleven, shaking 
his fist fiercely in the man’s face. 

“You look out, you youngster, or you'll get a 
cut!” said the man, flourishing his stick. 

Marshall, ea oldest. boy, who stood a little 
way off, watching in angry silence, now spoke. 

“You touch one of my little brothers or sisters 
with that stick, Giles Hogan, and you'll geta 
big rock at your head!”’ 

“Marshall! Children!’’ called the father at 
the door, “‘come away! You can’t help the 
matter. He has robbed us of our cow, and, as 
there is a heaven above us, he shall suffer for it! 
But let him go now.” 

‘Twouldn’t! I'd fight him!” said Tommy. 

“LT wish old Brinny would hook him and toss 
him over the moon!”’ cried Nell, more full of 
wrath and grief than one would have thought 
such a tender-hearted child could be. 

“Has he any right to that cow?’ Marshall de- 
manded, turning to his father. 

“No real right,’’ reptied the stone-cutter, sul- 
lenly; ‘‘but he has a sort of right. The law lets 
him take her.’’ 

“But how can the law let one man rob an- 
other?” Marshall asked, with flashing eyes. 

“The law permits some very unjust things,’’ 
said his mother, standing, with red eyes and 
grieving lips, at the cottage door. ‘‘Your father 
and I have worked hard all our lives; and we 
had laid by a little money for a rainy day. But 
when the rainy day came”— 

Here her voice choked, and the stone-cutter 
struck in. 

“That was when your mother was sick, and 
times were hard at the quarry, and we were put 
on half- work and half-pay. Then when we 
wanted the money we had put away, the sav- 
ings bank failed. That was another robbery. 
The treasurer had been speculating with our 
money, and lost it.’’ 

“What right had he?” Marshall demanded, 
angrily. 

“No right, my boy. What he did was against 
the law. Many a poor family has been ruined 
by him. Then what to do for money to buy 
bread for you children, I didn’t know. So I went 
tothe superintendent of the quarry to see if the 
company would advance me a little.” 

“The superintendent—that’s Hogan!” mut- 
tered the boy, turning to glance down the road, 
and clenching his fist again. 

“He and I had always been good friends,” the 
father went on. ‘And he was always a good 
fellow, but he took to drink a couple of years 
ago. Since then things have gone wrong with 
him, and he isn’t the man he was. But I trust- 
ed him, and when he said he would lend me 
thirty dollars out-of his own pocket, I could 
have blessed him. I did thank him till he 
stopped me. 

“Never mind about that,’ says he. ‘This is 
business, How long will you need the money?” 

‘We've the promise that the savings bank 
Affairs will be settled in three months, so that 
wecan get a part of our money,’ I said. ‘1’ll 
Pay you then.’ 





satisfied unless I have some sort of security for 
the payment of the debt. Not that J require it,’ 
said he, ‘for I know you and trust you, Phil 
Morrison.’ 

“Then I offered to put my bank account into 
his hands. But he said no, his wife had lost all 
patience with the bank. 

“Pll tell you what,’ he said. ‘There’s your 
cow. Sell her tome asa mere matter of form, 
you know. Give mea paper to that effect, and 
I'll give it back to you when you pay me the 
money; no matter whether it’s in three or six 
months. You keep the cow, but I shall want 
the paper to show to my wife.’ 

“So I took his thirty dollars, and gave hima 
bill of sale of old Brin. And now, before the 
three months are up, he comes and demands the 
cow! But he will get pay for this villany!”’ the 
stone-cutter added, revengefully. 

‘I'd go to law about it!’’ exclaimed Tommy. 

“Go to law!’’ repeated poor Mrs. Morrison, 
wiping hereyes. “Your father has no money 
to go to law with.”’ 

“Then I’d have back the cow, at some rate,” 
said Marshall, his boyish face full of resolution. 
“Old Brin is worth more than thirty dollars.” 

“Yes, and he knows it,’”’ said hisfather. ‘She 
is well worth fifty, and he thinks he has made 
a fine bargain. But it will prove the worst bar- 
gain he ever made, in the end.” 

He spoke in an angry and revengeful spirit, 
which kindled more and more the fiery passions 
inthe lad. Marshall firmly believed that Hogan 
had no right whatever to the cow, and that, if 
she could have been kept out of his grasp till 
the three months were up, and the thirty dollars 
paid, all would have been well. 

He brooded gloomily over the matter while 
his father went to the quarry to work. He could 
think of nothing but the wrong the family had 
suffered; and when Superintendent Hogan went 
home for a glass of grog that afternoon, he found 
the boy prowling about his place. 

‘What do you want here?” said the man. 

“T want one more look at that cow,’’ muttered 
Marshall, giving him a fierce look. “I guess 
I’ve a right, for she isn’t your cow.” 

Hogan rushed into the shed and brought out 
a horsewhip. 

“Tl teach you whether you’ve a right or not!’’ 
he said, making the lash whistle about the boy’s 
head. “Let me catch you here again, and I’ll 
whip you within an inch of your lifel”’ 

His mind was a good deal troubled about the 
affair, and I doubt whether he found much sat- 
isfaction in the possession of a cow taken from 
& poor man by such dishonest means. He knew 
very well.that it would give him a bad name; 


PHIL MORRISON’S COW. 


| shop; and after supper that night, he started for 


morning. They were obedient, and they worked | 
industriously; but he noticed that they talked a 
good deal among themselves, and became snd- 
denly silent as he approached, giving him dark 
and sullen looks. 

Hogan usually spent his evenings at the grog- 


the village. ‘‘To drown trouble,’”’ he used to 
say; and now he had more than ever to drown. 

The thought of the cow, and the way in which 
he had come by her, gave him a miserable sink- 
ing of the heart, which only a social glass and a 
game at cards could cure. 

He had not gone far, however, when some- 
thing prompted him to turn back. He had a 
vague fear of what that reckless Morrison boy 
might do. 

“Likely as not he’ll set the barn afire!’’ he 
thought. 

He got back just in time to hear a noise in| 
the stable,—the hoofs of an animal in one of the | 
dark stalls. The stable-door, which he had left | 
fastened with a padlock half an hour before, 
was still locked; but the door of the barn, which | 
adjoined the stable, had been unfastened from 
the inside, and now stood open. Somebody had | 
evidently climbed into one of the small ventilat- | 
ing windows at the head of the stalls, That 
somebody was now leading out old Brin. | 

Hogan crouched by the open door, and it was | 
not so dark but he could see plainly the cow as 
she came out, and the thief leading her by the 
halter. Suddenly he made a pounce. | 

“Ah, I’ve got you!”’ he cried, seizing a boyish | 
arm, which was powerless to shake off his grasp. | 
“Tt will be worse than a horsewhipping this | 
time! Stealing — burglary — jail—State-prison, | 
you rogue!’? | 

“There’s no stealing about it,’”’ said the boy, | 
sulkily, after he had given up struggling. “‘It’s | 
my father’s cow, and I came to take her. You) 
are the robber yourself!’’ 

“We'll see about that,’’ Hogan laughed, grim- 
ly. And after restoring the cow to the stall, he | 
dragged the boy away. 

Great was the alarm at the Morrison cottage | 
that evening, when a neighbor’s boy came rush- | 
ing in to say that Marshall had been caught in | 
the very act of stealing, and taken to Judge’ 
Bennett’s house. 

“They’ve got the constable there,”’ said the 
messenger, ‘and they’re waiting for you to come 
over before they take him to the lockup.” 

“Oh, will misfortunes never cease?” exclaimed 
poor Mrs. Morrison, quite crushed by this last 
dreadful news. 

The stone-cutter rose, looking pale and stern, 
and demanded what Marshall had stolen. 








and, indeed, he had already seen a change in the 





“All right,’ he said. 


‘But my wife won’t be 


conduct of the workmen under him since the 


“Mr. Hogan’s cow. He was caught leading 


“I thought as much. Don’t cry, mother,’’ the 
stone-cutter said to his wife. ‘Our boy has 
been guilty of no crime, I'll get him off, or it 
shall go hard with the real thief.” 

He seized his hat and walked over with swift 
and angry strides to Judge Bennett’s house. He 
found a small crowd of village men and boys 
assembled in the judge’s office room, in the 
midst of whom sat Marshall, sulky and defiant, 
Cole, the constable, the judge himself, and Ho- 
gan, flushed and determined. 

“What's this? my boy took up for stealing?” 
began Morrison, beside himself with passion. 
“He never stole a pin in his life. Marshall, 
come here! Come along home with me. I’m 
astonished that you should countenance such 
nonsense, Judge Bennett.”’ 

“Be quiet, be reasonable, you’d better, Mr. 
Morrison,’ said the justice, kindly. ‘‘The 
charge is a more serious one than you suppose. 
Your boy was not only caught in the act of lead- 
ing away Mr. Hogan’s cow,—which he himself 
confesses,—but he is charged with breaking and 
entering Mr. Hogan's barn.”’ 

“It’s a lie, that I confess I stole Mr. Hogan’s 
cow!’’ spoke up Marshall, his eyes blazing with 
indignation. “I said I was taking the cow; but 
she is our cow, and I had a right to take her. I 
was going to hide her in the swamp till the 
thirty dollars could be paid. I just climbed into 
the little window, and I did not break anything.” 

“The boy tells the truth,’’ said the stone-cutter; 
“and if you are a just man, you will let him off.’”’ 

The judge remained calm, but he answered 
firmly,— 

“T don’t need to be told in that angry manner, 
Mr. Morrison, what it is my duty to do. Mr, 
Hogan shows a bill of sale of the cow, with your 
signature, which seems to prove that she be- 
longs to him. The court must accept evidence, 
and try the case on its merits. I should be glad 
to favor the prisoner; but he has shown a violent 
and unbecoming spirit in the presence of the 
court. Under the circumstances, I must commit 
him to jail, unless you can furnish bail for him 
in the sum of two hundred dollars.”’ 

Hogan grinned triumphantly; for he knew 
that Morrison had not so much money in the 
world. Friends who might otherwise have come 
forward and bailed the boy, were deterred from 
doing so by the violence of temper shown both 
by him and his father. For thus it is that often 
the best cause is injured by the angry spirit 
with which it is maintained. 

Marshall was marched to thie village lockup 
to await a full hearing of the case; Hogan finally 
made his visit to the grog-shop, and Morrison 
went off, muttering threats. 

The lockup was a basement room under a cor- 
ner of the town-house. It was furnished with 
two or three cot-beds in cells, and lighted by 
one low iron-grated window. There Marshall 
was left alone to meditate upon the evil that had 
come to him, and the danger that still threat- 
ened. He sat on his bed; there was a foul odor 
in the room, and the heat was intense, and the 
air grew suffocating, until it seemed as if he 
could no longer “contain himself,’’ as he after- 
wards said, and a desperate resolve seized him. 

Although fourteen years old, and of average 
height, he was extremely slender for a lad of 
his years. 

“T can crawl through these bars,’’ thought he, 
“and I must do it or I shall die!” 

There was a truck in the lockup, which he set 
up to the window for a support and foothold. 
Then, after listening awhile, to be sure that no- 
body was near, he took off his garments, one by 
one, and thrust them through the window. This 
done, he began resolutely, regardless of pain, to 
force his naked body through, after them. It 
was a terrible task, and at one time it seemed 
as if he could neither get forward nor back, but 
must hang mid-way, his head and shoufders 
through the bars, and the rest of his body in the 
prison, until help should come. But after a little 





her away.” 


rest he made a final effort, and crept out upon 
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the pavement. In another minute his clothes 
were on and he started for home, 

He avoided the streets, and took a by-path 
across the fields and by the quarries. ‘The moon 
was now well up, silvering the bushes that grew 
by the lonely rocks, and casting their shadows 
across his way. ‘The great quarries lay like 
black and silent gulfs before him. He had to 
pass quite near one of them, across a corner of 
which a heavy plank had been laid, to give 
additional foot-way where the path was very 
narrow, running between the chasm on one side, 
and a steep ledge on the other. 

As he approached the familiar place, where 
he had crossed hundreds of times by day, and 
often in the night, he was surprised to see that 
one end of the plank had fallen from the rock, 
and lodged on a point a few feet below. He 
was wondering whether he should try to replace 
it, or climb along the narrow footing by the 
ledge, when a low but frightful noise came up 
from the depths of the quarry. It sounded like 
a human groan, The boy was terribly fright- 
ened, and his first impulse was to run away as 
fast as he conld; but again he heard the groan, 
and something in his heart would not let him go. 

“T won’t be a coward!’’ he said, to himself, 
though his hair was all the time lifting with fear, 
and his flesh crawling. ‘What should I be 
afraid of?” he reasoned, ‘It is somebody who 
has fallen from the plank.” 

Hlis movements seemed to have been heard 
below, and now a faint voice called for help, 

“Help! for merey’s sake, help!’’ it said; and 
died away in another miserable groan, 

Marshall erept close to the brow of the cliff 
and looked over, ‘The moon, shining from the 
opposite side, was just lighting up the jagged 
wall and the bottom of the chasm. There lay a 
dark object, which looked almost as much like 
aheap of stones as it did like a human form. 
“But a heap of stones doesn’t groan,” the boy 
reflected; and even while he gazed, another faint 
ery of distress came from the dark shape. 

Now, bad as his temper was, Marshall had 
one of the best hearts in the world; and he was 
brave, in spite of his boyish fears, He quickly 
resolved what to do, Instead of running away, 
he hurried to an opening which led down into 
the quarry, and in three minutes stood beside 
the fallen man. 

“What can ido? Are 
anxiously inquired, 


you much hurt?” he 


“Ah, is it you?” said the man, in a voice of 
despair, and turned up at the boy a face full of 
agony, in the moonlight. 

It was the face of the superintendent, Hogan, 


who, returning home from the village, tipsy, 
had slipped from the plank, caught at it in fall- 
ing, knocked it from its place, and tumbled 
from rock to rock to the bottom of the cliff. 

Marshall remembered all his own and his 
family’s wrongs, and that he had just escaped 
from jail, where he had been placed on this 
man’s complaint. Again he was tempted to run 
away. But the wretch pleaded humbly,— 

“Don't leave I shall die if you do! I 
believe my leg is broken.” 

“T am sorry,” 


me! 


said Marshall, stooping, and 
trying to lift him up. ‘There, do you feel bet- 


ter? Put your head on my jacket,’—pulling it 
off and placing it for a pillow. “Ill go and get 
help.” 

“No!” said Hogan, clutching hold of him; 
“vou won't come back! You won't get help— 
forme! Why should you?” 


“Oh, yes, LE will!’’ cried the boy, eagerly. “I 
can’t let you die here—and [ won't! I thought 
I would at first; but now I will surely get help 
and come back to you.” 

“Oh, God you, boy, if you will!” 
groaned the miserable man, and sank back on 
the lad’s jacket to wait in pain and remorse for 
what would happen next. 

Marshall hurried directly home, where he 
found his father and mother sitting up in the 
lonely kitehen, talking over their griefs and 
wrongs. Great was their surprise at sight of 
him; and great at tirst was his father’s joy on 
hearing how he had escaped, and how his enemy 
had fallen into the pit. 


) 
bless 


“Good enough for the villain! It’s a jadg- 
ment of heaven upon him! Let him die the 
death of a dog, as he deserves!”’ And the fierce 
stone-cutter smote the table with his fist till the 
whole house jarred. 

“But, father,’’ pleaded the boy, “he is very 
badly hurt, and T—I promised I would get help 
and go back to him.”’ 

“The more fool you!”’ said his father. “After 
that man’s treatinent of you and all of us!) I’m 
ashamed of you, Marshall!” 

Bit now kind-hearted Mrs, Morrison seconded 
her son, and said,— 

“For the sake of his 
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hurt in that way. And consider—what I have 
heard you say many times—that it isn’t Mr. 
Hogan himself, but the bad spirit which drink 
has put into him, that does these things.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s so,”’ said the stone-cutter. 
“I can't leave the man to die.” 

So he started off with Marshall, roused up a 
couple of neighbors by the way, and hurried on 
to the quarry. 

While they were carrying the injured man 
home, the boy ran for the doctor, who met them 
at the door. The broken limb was set, and Ho- 
gan’s other hurts were carefully attended to; 
then, when he had been made as comfortable as 
possible under such circumstances, he looked up 
at Morrison, who had stood by him to the last, 
and said,— 

“I didn’t think this of you, Phil, and I didn’t 
deserve it of you.” 

‘No thanks to me,” replied Morrison. ‘“‘It’s 
the woman and the boy who prevailed over me. 
Then I remembered that it wasn’t you, Giles 
Hogan, but the spirit of drink in you, that was 
my enemy.” 

“Tell the boy not to be afraid,’’ said Hogan. 
“Here’s that bill of sale,’ and he tore it before 
Morrison’s eyes. ‘The cow is yours, so it could 
have been notheft. And as for drink—I’m done 
with it from this night.” 

Of course, the complaint against Marshall 
was withdrawn, and the boy, after his re-arrest, 
was set at liberty under the most lenient provi- 
sions of the law. As he grew up, he learned 
more and more to control his fiery passions, 
and convert them into the energy of manhood, 
and more and more to cultivate that goodness 
of heart, that kindness, even to an enemy, which 
redeems a multitude of faults. 

snisicoeteisaligi ceadliailaiae 
For the Companion. 
A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 
By Rose Terry Cook. 
CHAPTER II, 

There was no chance for Sara to open the | 
epistle till she reached home at noon; then she | 
had first to go to her mother, who was so great 
an invalid she never left her room, and who was 
wrapped up in her only child. 

Judge Grey had been dead a year, and a row 
of little graves beside his tall monument showed 
where the brothers and sisters who might have 
shared the mother’s love alllay sleeping. There 
were only the three now—Mrs. Grey, Aunt Bet- 
ty and Sara—left in the old mansion, and as the 
girl left her mother to run up to her own room, 
the echo of her flying feet told how empty and 
deserted was the nest once full of happy bird- 
lings. 

Once in her own sanctuary, Sara hastily tore 
open the note and read it, standing in the win- 
dow. It ran thus: 

A stranger who reads in thy dark, sweet eyes the 
promise of genius, who has read the fulfilled prom- 
ise in the sweet verses of “Clio,” dares with humil- 


ity and respect to lay his votive offering at the 
Muse’s feet. 

Start not, O Muse! the divine fire glowing in those 
orbs must and will attract flatterers. Only let this 
one adore and burn in secret, unmocked by the gid- 
dy crowd or the scornful confidante. 


Star! be merciful to the Mors. 


Poor little Sara! That the letter was imperti- 
nent, if only in being anonymons, did not strike 
her; she was as guileless as a baby, and with 
the natural vanity of a girl. 

Flattery of her personal appearance would 
have disgusted her at once, but to a girl whose 
intellectual guides were “‘L. E. L.”’ and Mrs. He- 
mans, who desired to die young and of “fever 
in the brain,”’ as a sort of apotheosis fit for 
feminine genius, this absurd letter had a charm 
to which its mystery only added. 

She read it over and over, hid it in the bosom 
of her dress, sighed, smiled, sighed again; and 
when she went down to dinner, troubled good 
Aunt Betty to her very soul by only pretending 
to eat, and being more than ever silent and 
dreamy. 

Visions of camomile tea, iron pills, and a 
course of horseback exercise took possession of 
the good spinster’s mind directly ; something seri- 
ous must ail a girl who would not eat clear soup, 
or roast chicken with celery-sauce, and such rice 
créquetes! If Sara had only known it, how her 
soul would have quivered with disgust. Talk of 
food to a girl with such a letter in her possession! 

But it was not in human or in woman nature 
to bear so much bliss alone. Sara began to long 
for sympathy, which was more to her than 
candy. Should she tell Margaret Van Alen? 
Some subtle instinct she could not explain ob- 
jected immediately. 

Margaret was a warm-hearted, generous girl. 





poor wife and children, | school, she had never been home. 
Philip! Think: how we should feel if you were | too far away for a vacation trip, and her mother, : 


noble and sincere. She was a Southerner, and 
in all the three years she had been at Miss Dane’s 
yeorgia was 


who was a widow, did not care to come on till 
Margaret’s graduating year, for she had a son to 
take care of who seemed to demand much over- 
sight. 

So Margaret was unusually lonely; and, being 
very beautiful, as well as of fine character and 
temperament, Sara had been taken captive by 
her at once. But there had never been any 
school-girl confidences between them. Miss Van 
Alen was older than Sara, and much wiser; she 
loved the delicate, silly girl as one loves a child, 
but they never exchanged secrets. 

Sara had an odd consciousness that “‘Moth” 
must have alluded to Margaret as ‘“‘the scornful 
confidante,’’ and she resolved then and there 
never to tell her; but Mat Hubbell must and 
should know. 

So the next day at recess, Sara carried Mat off 
into a queer little class-room in the attic, never 
frequented much by the girls in play-hours, and 
swearing her to profound secrecy, unfolded the 
mysterious letter. Mat read it with eager eyes 
and serious lips. 

“O Sara, that is perfectly splendid! 
did see anything so entrancing. What a lovely 
signature! And that about your eyes—why, it’s 
just so, they are ‘dark and sweet.’ Where do 
you suppose he saw you?” 

“He!” flashed Sara. ‘‘I should like to know 
what makes you think it’s a man?” 

“You little goosey; of course it’s a man! 
Just see the handwriting. It does seem as if 
I'd seen that before, somewhere.” 

“So it does to me,’’ answered Sara. 
you notice those e’s?”’ 

“Yes—that’s what struck me; but I wonder 
how it got in your desk? Let’s ask Dolly Skin 
if she saw anybody come up the front stairs 
yesterday.”’ 

“Ask Dorothy Skinner? No, indeed! Why, 
Mat, think of what he says: he don’t want it 
told of, and that low girl is just the creature to 
chatter everywhere. I shall never, never tell of 
it to anybody but you.” 

“O, you duck!’’ gushed Mat, hugging Sara 
heartily. 

“No, Mat; I shan’t even tell Margaret!’ 

“I guess you’d better not! I just wish you’d 
heard her go on one day about anonymous let- 
ters; she thinks they’re perfectly awful.” 

“This one isn’t, I’m sure,’’ said Sara, a little 
doubtfully. ‘‘It’s just-as respectful as it can be, 
Mat; and I suppose nobody that didn’t know 
you would want to sign their name to a letter 
like that.” 

“Of course not!’’ said Mat, seeming fully to 
understand the rather involved sentence. 

The bell rang here, and temporarily stopped 
the confidence; but for a week it was the delight 
of the girls’ lives, till another excitement dis- 
pelled it. 

This was the quarterly reception. The Misses 
Dane considered it best to introduce their board- 
ing pupils a little into society, in order to give 
them ease of manner. Certainly they would 
not have acquired it otherwise, for even forty 
years of society had given no such ease to the 
Misses Dane! 

But this was their theory, and therefore they 
held quarterly an informal reception in their 
own parlors; for they had a large house, filled 
with boarders, not far from the school. All the 
day scholars and their families were invited. 
There was music, dancing, —strictly square 
dances, — conversation, tea and lemonade. A 
few favored young gentlemen were invited, and 
the ladies of the house policed their charges so 
thoroughly that flirtation was in vain—or they 
so flattered themselves. 

This present affair was much like its prede- 
cessors, except that, to the great interest and 
excitement of the school, the day after it was 
over, there came out in the weekly Taunton 
Express, a literary and domestic journal, as it 
called itself, a very full and particular account 
of this reception, in a letter signed “‘Moth.”’ 

The whole school was agog about this epistle. 
It was full of initials and personalities; ‘“‘the 
charming Miss N——y H——r,”’ “the bewitching 
manner and flashing eyes of Miss M——a 
H——1,”’ ‘‘the lofty beauty and aristocratic hau- 
teur of Miss M——t V——n A——n,”’ “‘the clas- 
sic head and inspired eyes of that child of 
genius, Miss S——a G——-y,”’ and all the rest of 
the fulsome impertinence common in such arti- 
cles. 

Half the rest of the school had passed the pa- 
per from hand to hand, and sneered or smiled, 
according to their several mention or neglect, 
before it came to Mat and Sara. They, of 
course, were as eager as the others; but when 
the signature confronted them, they looked at 
each other in silent astonishment. ia 

“Did you ever!’’ ejaculated Mat, first, as 


I never 


‘Don’t 





usual. to break the silence, 


“I think it is queer,” sighed Sara. ‘He must 
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have been there, Mat. Don’t you see the very 
flowers Nell Harper wore are spoken of?—ihose 
lovely Boston rosebuds.”’ 

“T never heard of anything so wildly romantic 
in all my days, Sara Grey! And he signed that, 
so you shonld know he’d seen you. My goud. 
ness gracious—if it was me, I should be per. 
fectly wild! Let’s go show the paper to Mar. 
garet, and see what she will say.” 

Away they went to find her in the French 

class room, which was one of the lower ones, 
and warmed by the furnace in the cellar. 
They gave her the paper, and stood watching 
her face. The short upper lip curled disdajp- 
fully as she read the first few sentences, ang 
when she came to her own name, a dark flush 
crept up to the waves of her deep-brown hair, 
and her eyes flashed. 

“How disgustingly impertinent!”’ was all she 
said. 

Mat looked at Sara with a wise nod, and said 
to Margaret,— 

“Why, what ails you, Margie? You ought to 
be flattered.” 

“Anonymous flattery is an insult!” the girl 
answered, hotly. 

‘‘How proud you are, Margaret!”’ Sara said, 
with an accent of surprise. 

What Margaret might have answered to this 
charge must forever be doubtful, for here Mon- 
sieur Roissard and the rest of the elder French 
class entered, and Mat and Sara had to disap. 
pear. 

Perhaps the conversation might have passed 
out of their memory, had not the bulletin-board, 
which all this time had only borne its legitimate 
inscriptions, in Dolly Skinner’s well-known 
cramped hand, appeared on Friday of this week 
with a long list of the same sort, and in the 
same hand as before; and among the proclaimed 
articles, were,— 

FounD—Miss Van Alen’s pride—a large package; 
owner requested to remove, and pay charges. 


Also—A bundle of pure impertinence; owner un- 
known, 


And,— 

Lost—A Moth belonging to Miss Sara Grey; no 
reward offered to the finder, at present. 

Margaret Van Alen looked at Mat Hubbell 
with stern contempt, as she read this. 

“Martha Hubbell,”’ said she, in a low voice, 
“you know who wrote this list upon the black- 
board!’’ ° 

Mat looked her straight in the face, with an- 
gry, clear eyes. 

“J know no more about it than you do, Mar 
garet Van Alen.” 

Margaret turned away, puzzled indeed. The 
interview in the French room seemed to afford 
the only clue to this peculiarly impertinent bul- 
letin; but evidently neither of the girls were 
knowing to its authorship. Whom had they 
told about it? ; 

““Nobody!”’ was Mat’s indignant reply, when 
Margaret asked her. 

“T had forgotten all about it,’’ said Sara, 
dreamily, as she put her arm about Mat’s waist, 
and drew her away, whispering,— 

“O, Mat, that was the handwriting we recog- 
nized! Did you notice it? Didn’t you see it was 
just the same with his letters?” 

“So it was, I do declare. He must have done 
this himself. I wonder if Dolly saw any per 
son—— 0, I forgot! She’s at home, sick, since 
Wednesday; and Black Joe makes the fires.” 

“Mat, do you think I shall ever have another 
letter?”’ 

“I don’t see why you shouldn't. 
is up in your desk now.” 

Sara’s eyes shone; her face glowed. She 
dropped Mat’s arm, and flew along the passage, 
without waiting for the bell to ring. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


RIDICULOUS, BUT TRUE. 

During the autumn of 1842, I was in Algiers, 
and one pleasant day, I joined a party of French 
officers in a jaunt into the back country. The 
distance from the coast—or from the city of 
Algiers—to the northernmost sweep of the Atlas 
Mountains, is not quite twenty miles, and thither- 
ward we took our way to see the sights. My 
particular object was to see the district whence 
came the chief supply of gum Arabic. On the 
first night out, we found quarters with a Peola 
peasant, whose household was far from repulsive 
or unpleasant. . 

On the following morning, we found our host 
preparing to go to the forest. He said he was 
going to examine his monkey traps. Three of us 
went with him; and the first trap we visited held 
a ‘monkey, whose facial contortions and sharp 
chattering and screaming, as we approached, 


were frightful. And what do you —< 
Ww 


Perhaps it 





trap was? How was the monkey caught? 





tell yon. 
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Attached toa limb of an acacia tree by a strong 
cord was a gourd, the shell of which was tough, 
strong and intact, saving a small round hole on 
one side. Within this gourd the peasant had 
placed a small quantity of little nuts, of which 
the monkey is very fond. Well, the monkey 
discovers the gourd in a strange position, and he 
investigates. Very soon, he determines that 
some of his favorite nuts are within. Aha! here 
isatreat. The hole is just large enough to ad- 
mit his hand; he feels the nuts, and in his eager- 
ness to make a good thing of it, he gathers up 
all he can grasp. But when he tries to with- 
draw his hand, it does not come forth. Closed, 
with a gill of nuts in its grasp, the hole is not 
half large enough to let it out. Poor avaricious 
wretch! he cannot surrender his prize; or, at all 
events, so eager to secure it is he that the idea 
of letting it go never enters his head. And there 
he remains, snapping and growling vainly try- 
ing to get his hand free with the prize in pos- 
session. And so it is until morning—until the 
man who exposed the bait comes and takes both 
gourd and monkey. Heis very angry, and anon 
looks very crestfallen and foolish; but there is 
no help for it. 

I saw four monkeys captured in that same 
way while tarrying in the shadows of the Atlas 
Mountains.—New York Ledger. 


or 





For the Companion. 


THE CRACKER’S STORY. 
By Mrs. L. F, Bemis, 


She was an old woman, in a black bombazine 
gown and a blue checked apron—a Cracker of the 
original type. 

She had just come from church, and she paused, 
asshe came to our gate, asking fora drink of our 
good water (proverbially clear and sweet, where 
good water is so scarce), 

I asked her to sit down in the cool, shaded porch, 
whilé I went to fetch it fresh from the well, and she 
sank into my rocking-chair, with a sigh of content. 

When I came with the water, she said,— 

“Do yer know, honey, I hed started fer home, but 
lam so skeered of ther cattle, I daren’t go through 
the woods alone, fer my life, und I thought as ’twas 
Saturday, some on yer mont be gone down town.” 

“Yes,” I said; our boys would go down after the 
mail, towards evening, and if she could wait, they 
would protect her from the cattle, I felt sure. 

She gladly took off her pasteboard sun-bonnet, 
and composed herself more comfortably in the 
chair. 

“Yer see, honey, I alwuz wuz so skeery of cattle 
in ther woods, Now, I can go inter ary cow-pen an’ 
milk an’ tuk keer on them same cattle; but when I 
sees em in ther woods, an’ they jist raises their 
heads und looks at me, I’m jist reddy to drap, an’ 
my heart jumps inter my throat, so’s I kin hardly 
breathe.” 

“But,” asked I, in amazement, “do the cattle here 
harm people? I shall be afraid to go about in the 
woods myself, if they are so dangerous.” 

“Never heerd of a case on’t in my life,’’ said she; 
“but thet doesn’t make no sort 0’ difference—can’t 
holp feelin’ jest so skeery.”’ 

Hoping to divert her attention from the subject of 
cattle, I inquired about her family. 


She was a widow, with two children, she said—a 
married daughter, and a son who was grown up, but 
who lived at home and helped to support her—a 


good boy, steady and industrious. 


“But, O Honey, yer can’t hev no idee of ther 
trubble my darter hes ben ter me. I wuza big, fat 
oman, an’ I weighed nigh onter two hunder pounds 
—I did so, Honey !~an’ though I've well overed ther 
trubble now, I’ll never be my ole self agin, never!” 

“Iam sure you have a story to tell me about her. 
Let me get you some cake and a glass of new milk, 
for you are tired, and need it. After you have taken 


these, you will feel more like talking.’ 


“Bless yer, Honey, I wuz never yit too tired ter 
talk; but I'll tuk a little bit of yer cake, all ther 


same, We uns doesn’t often git cake.” 


So I cut her a generous slice of my sponge cake, 
and after she had eaten it all, to the last crumb, and 


drank her milk, she resumed ,— 


“No, Honey, I won’t hev no more on yer nice 
cake; but twas good on yer ter guv it ter me, an’ I 
thank yer. Yis,es I wuz sayin’, my darter wuz a 
handsome gal, an’ mighty takin’ in her ways, an’ so 
quick an’ easy to larn, thet, tho’ nobody teeched her, 
when she wuz fifteen years old, she nigh about men- 
tened us with her sewin’; und I doted on her; yis, 
I did dote on her, an’ thet wuz what made it so hard 


on me when her trubble kem. 


“Yer see, tho’ I wuz a widder an’ she a pore gal, 
with nothin’ but her face an’ purty ways to bring a 
husband, menny young men, from fur an’ nigh, kem 
to court her; an’ why she should a passed by all the 
nice, stiddy young fellers thet kem, ter tuk up with 
& or’nary scamp, like wild Jem Hackett, nobody 


couldn’t tell! 


,,. "I begged an’ I prayed her not to do so; but lor! 
twasn’t nary bit o’ use. E’en his own father an 
mother kem to her, an’ they said, ‘We're afeard he 
Won't tuk keer on yer, Jinny. Jem’ll bring sorrer 


inter yer life, pore child, es he hes inter ourn.’ 
“But she on’y said,— 


“It's *twixt him an me. I loves him, mother; 
an’ ef I don’t merry Jem, I goes unmerried to my 


grave.’ 
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“Wol, they wuz merried, an’ fer nigh onter a year, 

Jem wuz stiddy, I tho’t, an’ good ter Jinny, so fur 

ez I knowed; und 1 wuz a hopin’ ’twould last, an’ 

thinkin’ p’raps we had been hard on ther young man 

—till one night—I mind ’twas quiet and still like, an’ 

ther moou wuz shinin’, so’t the river looked like 

*twas a big broad piece o’ silver—I hed ben down ter 

set wuth Mary Martin a bit (pore soul, she wuz 

down wuth ther fever, an’ she died ther next week). 

But, ez I wuz sayin’, jist ez I got ter my own door, 

up kem Jinny, wuth her hair a-flyin’ an’ her clothes 

a-streamin’, und arter her kem Jem, wild wuth ther 

likker, ez I could see; fer he hild a club lifted in 

his hand. 

“Wol, I hed ter be quick, an’ I snatched up Jin- 

ny (fur 1 seed she wur faintin’), an’ I hed her an’ 

myself inside, wuth ther door bolted, in a twinkle. 

“Then I tuk up my pore child, an’ laid her on my 

bed, fer I wuz a stroung oman, an’ Jinny wuz light 
an’ small. Fur two hours I worked over her, an’ 

she a goin’ from one faint inter another, while thet 
man wuz a-poundin’ an’ ravin’ outside. 

“Arter a while, I heered him go ’way. 

“In a few days, Jinny’s baby was born—a pore, 
puny little creetur, but purty ez a pictur; an’ I tuk 

keer on her an’ ther child, ez wellez I could. An’ 

it seemed ez ef God tuk keer on us, Honey; fer we 
wanted fer nothin’ in all ther long weeks while she 
lay sick. 

“She never spoke of Jem but onst; then she asked 
me whar he wuz, an’ I hed to tell her thet ther 
naburs said he went away on ther boat, 

“She sithed, sort o’ releeved like; then she said,— 
“ «Mother, he hed ben drunk ev’ry night fer two 
months; but I wouldn’t speak on’t, I knowed 
*twould rile yer feelin’s so, an’ I hed ben so sot on 

merryin’ him, but now I never want ter see him 
agin! We’llstay wuth yer, mother—baby an’ me— 
an’ bimeby I’ll work fer yer, ez I use ter.’ 

“Arter thet, she seemed ter cheer up a bit, und 
she commenced gainin’; ’twas real slow, tho’, but I 
wuz a happy oman when she could walk about onst 
more, an’ tuk keer on her child. 

“I went ter work, with a good heart. I tuk in 
washin’, an’ I got good prices, fer ther Northern fine 
folk, thet boarded ter ther hotels, wuz ginrous wuth 
ther money. My boy wuz workin’ all ther while fer 
good pay, und we wuz mighty snug an’ comfertable 
like; an’ ther child growed right smart, till he got 
ter be ther light o’ our eyes an’ ther joy o’ our 
hearts! 

“Ther purtiest little creetur, he wuz, Honey— 
*twould a did yer heart good ter a seen his blue eyes 
shine and his white curls bobbin’ round, here, thar 
an’ ev’rywhar; fer he wuz ther restlessest child, 

never still five minutes ter onst. 

“Wol, so ther time went on, till ther child wuz 
two years old, an’ in all thet while we never heered 
from Jem. I hoped we never should, fer Jinny wuz 
gittin’ back her purty color, an’ ’peared peart, like 
she use ter, fore she merried Jem. 

“But *twarn’t ter be! We wuz too happy: 

“It all happened ten years ago, Honey, but it’s ez 
fresh in my mind ez ef ’twuz yisterdy, ’Twuz Sun- 
day. I hed ben ter church, an’ I tuk ther child; 
Jinny stay’d home with headache. One o’ ther 
naburs gin us a ride thro’ ther woods, an’ when we 
kem up ter ther house, Jinny kem runnin’ out ter 
git ther child. 

“When he seed her, he retched out his little arms, 
an’ called, ‘Mammy, mammy!’ She tuk him, an’ 
stood talkin’ wuth ther people thet brung us, fer a 
bit. 

“1 went inter ther house, fer I seed a storm a-com- 
in’ und I wanted ter make all fast. Purty soon 
Jinny kem in, an’ ther storm wur a-comin’, black 
und furious! 

«¢ ‘Whar are ther child, Jinny?’ I sed. 

“She stopped short an’ looked at me, sort 0’ wild 
like. 

6, didn’t he kem in, mother? He wanted ter 
git down, an’ I tho’t you had him!* 

“Then we both started und runned fer ther river, 
fer thet wuz ther way ther baby alwuz went, ef he 
could get out’en our sight. 

“We got ter ther bank, an’ thar we seed a boat 
jist a-puttin’ off from shore. In it wuz a man, a- 
holdin’ fast in his arms our own purty darlin’! 

“¢It’s Jem,’ groaned Jinny. ‘O, mother—ther 
storm! ther storm!’ 

“ «Kem back! kem back!’ I shouted. ‘Look ter 
ther storm. Yer’ll be upsot an’ drowndid, shore!’ 

“But ther man on’y laffed und hild tighter ter ther 
child, while he, sweet little creetur, put out his 
hands, an’ called,— 

“¢Cum wide—ganny, mammy—cum wide in boat!’ 

“But ther wind wuz beginnin’ ter rise, und ther 
big drops o’ rain ter fall; ther thunder bellered, an’ 
ther lightnin’ flashed acrost ther river. Wecouldn’t 
hear ther little voice no more; but we could see 
ther boat rock an’ pitch, fust up, then down; fer 
ther S’n John’s is an ugly river in a storm. 

“Und Jinny jist stood watchin’ ev’ry motion 0’ 
ther boat, ez ef her life depended on’t. She never 
uttered a sound, but her face wur ez white ez ef 
she wuz already dead! 

“I reckon I must a-gonc clean crazy, fer fust I 
knowed I wur in a boat, an’ a tryin’ wath all my 
might ter push it off. I might a-did it, Honey, but 
somebody, I never knowed who, kem an’ tuk hold 
on me, an’ led me ashore. 

“Then I seed six men git inter ther boat an’ row off 
thro’ ther storm ter help ther man an’ our pore baby. 
Some kind wimmen got Jinny an’ me inter a house, 
an’ put dry clothes on us. Jinny they put ter bed. 
Sho never cried an’ never spoke, but jist stared wuth 
sich a look o’ horror in her eyes ez I don’t reckon 





got thet look out’en her eyes, Honey, fer more nor 
a year, an’ 1 tended her, ez ef she wuza baby her- 
self, fer all thet time. 

“Then she had a powerful sickness—brain fever, 
the doctor called it. I tho’t she would shorely die, 
an’ I almost hoped she would, fer then I might die, 
too! Yer see, I’de found it mighty hard livin’, 
Honey, wuthout ther child. Yis, he went down thet 
day in ther storm, an’ wuz drownded, wuth thet 
wicked man, his father. Him they found, an’ they 
guv his body Christian buryin’. 

“Our darlin’ they could never find, thongh they 
hunted long, an’ his pore little bones lays in ther 
bottom o’ ther S’n John’s river ter this day.”’ 
“Your daughter recovered her mind, and is mar- 
ried again?’’ I said, as the woman paused in her 
narrative. “I hope she is happy this time.” 

“Yis, arter her sickness, Jinny got back her mind, 
and in about three years a good man kem—one thet 
hed loved her afore she merried Jem Hackett. I 
said ter her,— 

“ ‘Merry him, Jinny, in God’s name, und let me 
see yer happy, an’ wuth a good man thet’ll tuk keer 
on yer, afore I die.’ 

“So she merried him, an’ L reckon she’s mostly 
happy; but sometimes, when a storm kems up, an’ 
ther wind blows, an’ ther waves on ther river runs 
high, I sees ther same white look o’ horror kem in- 
ter her face, thet lremembers so well, Then I puts 
one o’ ther little children in her arms; ther look 
soon passes off, an’ Jinny is herself agin. She hes 
two nice peart children, an I loves ’em dearly; but 
arter all, wuth me, they ken never quite tuk ther 
place o’ ther baby thet laysin ther bottom o’ ther 
S’n John’s River.” 
+0 - 


For the Companion, 


THE WHITE GODDESS OF THE 
WAHRAH-WAHRAHS, 








On the night of the 11th of June, 1855, the brig 
Eulalia, from Hong Kong, for Sydney, was wrecked 
on the east coast of Australia, about two hundred 
miles south of Cardwell. 


College, Cambridge. 
save that a severe easterly gale was blowing, and had 
continued for several days. The vessel struck on 
the outlying coral reefs of the “Great Barrier,” as 
it is called, a little before daybreak, and about an 


hour later went to pieces. 
Miss Wylett remembers that before the wreck 


her arms. 


distance. 


by the savages, she could not tell. 
and the beatings and buffetings of the waves. 


ably she again lost consciousness, since her nex 
recollection is of two of the natives bending curi 


way. 


coarse, protruding features—came, and taking he 
carefully up, carried her off. And when, ina fain 


though utterly unintelligible; while all the othe 
tones, or uttering low exclamations of wonder. 
which fronted the beach, and down into the valle: 


trees, 
Here there were no less than ten of their rnd 





enny one on ‘em ever forgot thetseedit. She never 








Beside the crew there was a number of passen- 
gers, and among these a young English lady of 
seventeen, named Henrietta Wylett, and a clergy- 
man of the church of England, named Ross, who 
was also a young man, and a graduate of Christ’s 


Of the cause of the disaster very little is known, 


grass; all about were the quaint little ovens of stones 
aud clay, where wombats and bulrush roots were 
roasted. 

Into one of the largest of these huts the old 
Hoolara (medicine man) bore the girl, and bade two 
of the old “gins” (native women), who were sitting 
on the ground chewing some strong-scented root, to 
give her food and dry her clothing. Yet, for a long 
time, the women were as reluctant to approach her 
as was the poor young lady to accept their services. 
And thus began her singular sojourn among these 
wild black children of nature and the desert. 

Her whole story goes to show that the natives re- 
garded her from the outset. as a supernatural being, 
a fairy, a goddess. 

It is not strange. That a beautiful white girl 
should be cast ashore from out the stormy ocean, 
was a marvellous thing in their eyes, no doubt, It 
was thus that the Greeks saw their goddess, Cythe- 
ra (Venus) emerge from the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean; and I have sometimes thought that the 
legend of Cythera may have had a similar origin. 
But poor Miss Wylett had no idea of playing the 
part of a fairy, much less of a divinity. Frightened 
at being among the blacks, of whom she had heard 
the worst accounts, she was in deadly fear, and 
begged and prayed to the old native in the fur cloak 
to take her to Sydney and restore her to her friends. 
But Sydney was a long way off, nor is it likely 
that the savage understood a word of her entreaties. 
*‘ Woola boonee,” he would say, and shake his old 
white head; and at sight of her tears and at the 
sound of her voice the other natives would draw 
back, with curious glances at her and at each oth- 
ers’ faces, then bring great quantities of food, 

They could not imagine that her grief arose from 
any more poignant cause than hunger. The roast 
flesh of the wombat and the kangaroo was offered 
in unlimited quantities, and hunger erelong com- 
pelled her to taste it. 

The gins, too, were continually fetching large 
shells heaped up with fresh, white bulrush roots, 
dug along the margin of the river, and still another 
delicacy on large wooden platters, it being nothing 
less than worms, great fat, white grubs, which they 
dug from decayed logs. 

Miss Wylett has little need to tell us that the sight 
of this sort of viands gave her extreme nausea; but 
she adds that she cured them of bringing her this 
kind of victuals by repeatedly throwing the whole 
mess at their well-meaning heads. We judge from 
this circumstance that the young lady may have had 
an energetic temper of her own. 

There were between fifty and sixty of the natives 
at this oomlee, or hut village on the river bank. The 
men wore belts and a sort of smock of wombat skin, 
and hunted these animals with spears and boom- 
erangs. 

Frequently, they would bring in an emu, and 
sometimes a kangaroo, The women did allthe work 
about the huts, and made for themselves rudely- 
woven garments of the long, tough leaves of the 
grass-tree. But the children, of which there were a 
score or more, had no clothing. 

No doubt the tribe would in time have grown fa- 
miliar with the white girl, but for the care taken by 
the old savage to prevent it. Tle seems to have been 
a kind of chief, or medicine man, and made use of 
the English girl to strengthen his authority over the 
rest of the tribe. He would not allow the others to 
enter the hut where she was; and the two old gins, 
who were or had been his wives, watched over her 
constantly. 


Naturally, her voice was musical, and culture had 
She knew a great number 
One day during her fifth 
month among the blacks, feeling in a lighter mood 
than usual, she began, half-unconsciously, to sing 


made her a fine singer. 
of ballads and songs. 


broke up, the captain (Ryerson) and Mr. Ross had her 
puton a cork jacket, and fastened air cushions under 


She also recollects that they either fell or were 
washed into the sea, and were struggling in the cold 
water,—and then remembers nothing more till she 
found herself lying on the sand, with a group of the 
native blacks observing her attentively at a little 


How long she had been lying there, and whether 
the crew and passengers were drowned, or murdered 


The poor creature was half-dead from the chill, 
Prob- 


ously over her; but when ‘she opened her eyes and 
stirred, they sprang away, uttcring queer, low cries, | jy, 
and looking at her in the most wistful, childlike 


But by-and-by, as she lay there, shivering and 
alarmed, an old savage, clad in a great robe of brown 
fur—a strange old being, wearing strings of war- 
ragle teeth about his neck, and with anklets and 
bracelets of rough, dirty gold, whose long, silvery 
hair contrasted oddly with his coal-black skin and 


and feeble manner, Miss Wylett attempted to escape 
from him, this patriarchal savage spoke low and re- 
assuringly, in curious, guttural sentences, soothing, 
natives came following after, chattering in subdued 


The old native bore her on over the sand-hills 


of asmall river, fringed with reeds and thick grass- 


“Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ as she had used to do, 

Presently, happening to look out, she saw all the 
blacks gathered about the hut, mute as statues, and 
with pleasure and akind of awe strongly depicted 
on their homely faces. 

Afterwards, partly from love of her old accom- 
plishments, and in part to delight the natives, Miss 
Wylett used often to sing. Shesays that a plaintive 
song would draw pitying cries from the younger 
people, while equally a lively ballad would set them 
capering. 

Once a month this tribe was accustomed to hold 
a festival and dance, which they called a corroberrce. 
On these occasions the old medicine man would 
lead her out and seat her on a rude throne of poles, 
t spread with reeds in front of the open space, where 
1 the natives danced. Before so siniple and uncriti- 
cal an audience, it cost no great effort to sing free- 
Indeed, the young lady confesses to have used 
many artifices to keep their reverence for her fresh, 
having seen that it led te her being better treated. 

The old savage once told her that she was the 
ghost of his first wife, who had died many years be- 
fore. 

But the office of fairy, or goddess, amongst them 
was not without its cares and perils; for in process 
of time the old chief, before sending any of the 
T]} men off on an expedition, would bring them into 
t/ the hut and bid them prostrate themselves before 
her, as if to obtain her sanction or her blessing. 

The name of the tribe into whose hands Miss Wy- 
lett had fallen was the Wabrah-wahrahs, They be- 
r | lieved that all storms were caused by aconstellation, 
which this young lady thinks to have been the Ple- 
1ades. : 

At one time there came on a long, cold storm of 
On the 
evening of the third day, all the natives went out of 
their huts and stood bareheaded in the rain, holding 
e | their hands aloft and making a great clamor of sup- 


y | rain and wind, which lasted nearly a week, 











huts, built of reeds and mud, and thatched with , plication. 
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The evening following, Miss Wylett was wait-| er, who wished to locate a “‘cattle-run.” They 


ed on, with prayers and offerings, to put an end 
to the rain; but as it was still raining the next 


morning, her hut was pelted with stones and 
dirt. 
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DANCE, 


But, worse than this, they even compelled her 
to come out and stand in the rain for several 
hours. Nor would the old medicine man inter- 
fere to protect her in this matter, 

It would appear that these ignorant creatures 
were not a little inclined to find fault with their 
deities when things did not go pleasantly. 

The same thing, it may be remarked, has been 
observed of the Guinea negroes, who often beat 
their fetish gods when their enterprises do not 
turn out according to their prayers. 

Miss Wylett says that on many occasions she 
attempted to teach the women better methods 
of making their clothes and of cooking food; 


but they were obstinate in clinging to their old| | 


savage customs, 


| 
At times she laid plans to escape, and follow- | 


ing the coast, to try to reach Syndey, but was 
always deterred by the fear of falling into the 
hands of some other tribe, who might use her 
still worse. 

One day during her seventeenth month among 
the blacks, a great commotion and shouting 
awoke heras she lay asleep in the hut. Even 
the two old gins, who guarded her, had gone 
out; and it was a rare circumstance that both 
left her at once. Her first thought was that the 
oomlee was attacked by hostile blacks, as it had 
once before been. 

She ran out in great alarm. To her infinite 
surprise, she saw a gayly-painted ship’s boat in 
the river, not more than two hundred yards be- 
low the huts; so near that she distinctly saw the 
faces of the whites. 





ANGRY WITH THE GODS. 


For a moment, the sight so overcame her that 
she had like to have fainted; but, nerving her- 
self with a strong effort, she sprang through the 
crowd of natives and ran down to the very 
water's edge, crying out,— 

‘Help! Dear Englishmen! 
white men!” 


Save me! Dear 

But in an instant the two old gins were upon 
her, One of them placed her great black hand 
over the girl’s mouth; and others crowded 
around, to conceal her from view. Miss Wylett 
naively remarks that she revenged herself by 
biting the old woman's hand very hard. They 
harried her back into the hut; but she distinctly 
heard some one in the boat call out, ‘“Shore-ho!”’ 
and this hail was repeated. After this, though 
she saw nothing more of the boat, she yet heard 
a great shouting and clamor, and hoped the 
whites had landed; but it ceased after a time. 

Hope seemed now to forsake her quite; and 
the old savage mode of life grew more unbeara- 
ble than ever. Yet this incident led indirectly 
to her rescue, 

The boat belonged to a coasting schooner, ply- 
ing between Brisbane and Cardwell. 
entered the river in the interest of a stock-farm- 


had heard some one cry out, and had a glimpse 
of a white face amidst the crowd of blacks. 

But the savages had at once assumed so 
threatening an attitude that they had not ven- 
tured to land. Afterwards, they thought that 
they might have been mistaken; but, none the 
less, they told the story at Brisbane; and in due 
time, the report that a white girl had been seen 
in the hands of the natives reached Sydney. 

Naturally, there were those who connected 
the story with the fate of Miss Wylett; and sev- 


tempt her recapture. 

They went up the coast in a large shallop, and 
in about two months from the time Miss Wylett 
| Was first seen, entered the little river from the 
| sea. Meanwhile, however, the blacks had moved 
| their oomlee farther up; and it was not tilla 
fortnight later that their retreat was finally dis- 
covered. 

Nine of the whites, fully armed, made a sud- 
den rush into the village just at daybreak. The 
blacks, thus taken by surprise, gave up their 
“goddess’’ without resistance. 

Miss Wylett relates that she had about given 
up everescaping. Her sudden rescue affected 
her so much that the young men feared that she 
had lost her reason for several days. 





| 





ATTEMPTING ESCAPE. 


At the time of her deliverance, she wore a 
complete suit of furs. Ter hair hung down her 
back so long as to almost brush the ground, and 
she was much bronzed by exposure to the sun, 

She had been with the Wahrah-wahrahs nine- 
teen months and eight days. 

They named the stream along the banks of 
which she had spent her captivity Wylett River. 
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CHANCE AND ORDER. 


Mr. R. A. Proctor, the English astronomer, 
when studying the arrangement of the stars in 
groups, had the singular idea of trying to dis- 
cover if any number of points, or dots, placed on 
a sheet of paper completely at random, would 
show similar groups. We cannot explain fully 
the plan he invented for making the distribu- 
tion of the points entirely a matter of chance. 
It involved his opening a book full of figures, 
bringing his pencil down upon the page, and 
recording the figure nearest to which the pencil 
rested. 

At first, he says, there was some appearance 
of grouping; but as the work proceeded, the dots 
became more uniform, and when he had recorded 
some thousands of points, it was hard to detect 
anything like a regular arrangement. 

He observed whether his pencil rested on any 
figure more than on others, and whether on any 
less than on others; and he found that it touched 
the figure 8 oftenest, and the figures 7 and 1 the 
fewest times. This he explained by the fact 
that the figure 8 covers more, and 7 and 1 cover 
less space than the other letters. 

It would be hard to find a more striking illus- 
tration of what some people call the doctrine of 
chances, but which we call the uniformity of 
the laws by which God governs the world. It 
convinced Mr. Proctor, not so much that there 
was design in the distribution of the stars, as 
that the groups of stars which we call constella- 
tions are real groups, and that the members of 
them have relations to each other. 

But there are thousands of examples all about 
us of the same uniformity, each of which teaches 
us that we are under an intelligent government 
by wise laws. How does it happen, else, that 
there are, in all countries where a record has 


hundred girls? That is the fact, and it is true 
of almost every place for almost every year. 
We believe there has not been a year since births 
have been registered in Massachusetts that the 





| cent., or over fifty-two per cent. 


eral chivalrous young men determined to at-| 


ever been kept, from one hundred and four to| 
one hundred and eight boys born to every one 











Another curious fact is that every year there 
are from 1,500 to 2,500 more births from July to 
January than from January to July. 

It is the same with the weather. Look at the 
thermometer every morning at a certain hour 
for a whole year, add up the degrees, and divide 
it by the number of days, and you have the av- 
erage temperature not only for that year, but 
for the one before, and for that which will follow 
it. The hot weather of this week will be com- 
pensated by the unusual cold of next week. 

If it is unhealthy in the North, it is likely to 
be healthy in the South, and the average number 
of deaths, when an epidemic sweeps through the 
land, will probably not be perceptibly larger 
than when there is no general disease. 

Very rarely do the crops fail over a large sec- 
tion of the country at once, and never all over 
the world. Great Britain, which is always on 
the lookout for grain, is never at a loss to find 
some place where food is abundant and cheap. 

There is no end to the illustrations that might 
be given of the great truth to which all these 
facts tend, which is that there is a ruling, guid- 
ing Power behind all our affairs; that there is a 
law which governs everything, protecting us 
constantly from what is falsely called chance. 
Individuals suffer, but God’s great Universe 
moves on in majestic uniformity. 

++ 


BEST THOUGHTS. 
HALLOWED SPOTS. 
Why should we crave a hallowed spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot; 
A church in every grove that spreads 
A living roof above our heads. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


JOY AND CARE. 


Two chamvers hath the heart, 
And there 
Dwell Joy and Care. 


Wake Joy in thine, 
Thus Care in his 
Will peacefully recline. 


O Joy, beware! 
Speak gently 
Lest thou waken Care. 
. FROM THE GERMAN. 
MUSIC. 
There’s music in the sighing of a reed; 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 
There’s music in all things, if men had ears: 
Their earth is but an echo of the ae 
YRON. 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


It is hard for us, who live in a land of plenty 
and general prosperity, to imagine the horrors of 
a famine, extending over a wide area of coun- 
try. Even a story of a famished boat’s crew, 
which has drifted from a ship’s wreck, appalls 
us; how much more desperate yet must be the 
sufferings of swarming multitudes of whole vil- 
lages and hamlets, who must lie down, in a 
famine, and die at their own doorsteps, hand in 
hand with their dear ones, for want of a little 
food! 

Such is the dreadful scourge which now no 
longer threatens, but has actually fallen on vast 
sections of the East Indian Empire. Already, it 
is said, not less than thirty thousand human be- 
ings have died in agony of famine, or of disease 
induced by lack of food; and the districts in 
which the famine actually exists, and those to 
which it must spread, are occupied by no less 
than from twelve to fifteen millions of people. 

This is the second famine which has visited 
India within three years, That of three years 
ago extended mainly through the great province 
of Bengal, in north-eastern India. The present 
famine is ravaging most seriously in the prov- 
ince of Madras, to the southward of Bengal and 
Calcutta. Some parts of Bengal, however, are 
touched by the dread visitor, as are also some 
parts of the Punjab, in the extreme north. 

As we have before stated, the principal food 
of the Hindoos who occupy in swarming multi- 
tudes these fair and beautiful lands that are 
now so terribly afflicted, is rice. So long as they 
can get plenty of rice, they are content; and a 
large portion of the fields of Bengal and Madras 
is devoted to the raising of this healthful and 
nourishing cereal. 

But rice, in order to flourish, needs a good 
deal of rain. A tolerably dry season renders 
the crop meagre and the kernels inferior. A 
very dry season, when, as sometimes happens, 
the longed-for waters fail to descend upon the 
hot and parched soil of those semi-tropical re- 
gions, causes the rice-crop to fail. 

Then famine comes; for the Hindoos abso- 
lutely depend, for life, upon their rice. 

In our country, which is chequered all over 
with close networks of rapid railway lines, we 
can scarcely conceive of the possibility of alarm- 
ing dearth of food in any one section. For to 
the place where food, from any reason, is defi- 
cient, the railways straightway speed from one 
section or another with an abundance. 

India, however, has but two or three railway 


It had} male births have been less than fifty-one per; lines. There is a great throngh line from Bom- 
| bay to Calcutta, across the continent; and there 





—— 


are lines from Allahabad to Lahore and Mooltan, 
from Calcutta to Pulma, from Bombay to Hy- 
derabad, and from Calicut to Madras. 

But these railways are almost nothing, when 
we consider the vast territory of India, with its 
immense population of two hundred millions, 
They are only useful in a very small degree, 
when famine sweeps over such a province as that 
of Madras, many of the districts of which are 
hundreds of miles from any railway, and cay 
only be reached, by not very good roads, by 
means of wagons and carts. 

Thus it is that the thousands starve before 
they can be reached with food. 

The famine was foreseen by the government at 
Calcutta, and every possible preparation was 
made to check and diminish its ravages. Money 
was not spared, but the great store-houses of 
Calcutta and Madras were quickly heaped up 
with rice and breadstuffs. These have been for. 
warded, as rapidly as could be done, to central 
depots in the distressed districts; and hundreds 
of officials are at this moment engaged in deal- 
ing out rations to the poor starving people. 

Meantime the English at home have raised 
large subscriptions to aid in the good work of 
saving the peaceful and laborious Hindoos who 
are thus stricken. Measures have been taken to 
at least prevent the spread of the dreadful epi- 
demics which always follow in the wake of fam- 
ine, and are scarcely less terrible in the destrue- 
tion they wreak. 

Happily at the last moment, too, the welcome 
rain has descended, just in time to refresh the 
dwindling crops; and this boon of the clouds is 
certain to save thousands of lives. 


<> 


THE LIFE OF A LONDON CLERK. 


The clerks, porters and employees of our Ameri- 
can stores and business houses often complain of the 
strict rules which bind them and the small pay 
which they receive. Yet if they compared their 
work and pay with that of English clerks of the 
same grade, they would find that they are treated 
well. 

The house of Hodge, Brown & Co., of London, is 
engaged in the retail dry goods business, and its 
sales amount yearly to more than half a million 
pounds sterling. Among its customers it numbers 
many of the nobility. It employs nearly four hun- 
dred clerks, This small army of servants is gov- 
erned by strict rules and regulations, and each one 
is accountable to the firm, not only for his time dur- 
ing the entire twenty-four hours, but for the money 
which he receives as pay for his services. 

To obtain a position in this house, one must pro- 
duce a certificate of good character from his last 
employer, or from the squire of his district, must be 
unmarried, and not addicted to the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, with the exception of beer. Complying 
with these requirements, one may be employed ata 
salary of fifteen shillings per week, or about four 
dollars and a quarter, and assigned to the dusting- 
squad. For each one 2 cot bed is supplied in a large 
dormitory over the salesroom of the store, and all 
are boarded and lodged by their employers, at an 
expense of ten shillings per week, which sum is de- 
ducted each Saturday night from their salary. 

The rooms which they occupy are airy and com- 
fortable, and good food is furnished, well cooked 
and well served. The business hours are from six 
in the morning to six at night for the dusting squad, 
and from eight in the morning until six at night for 
the other clerks, with forty minutes out for break- 
fast and dinner. The time from tea uniil eleven 
o’clock P. M., may be devoted to recreation, but no 
one is allowed to visit gambling-houses, or other 
disreputable places. At eleven, the doors are closed, 
and all late comers are admitted by the night-jani- 
tor, who takes their names and reports them at the 
office the next morning. Each report of this kind 
reduces the salary of the clerk one sixpence. 

The entire body of clerks are required to dress in 
black, and to be always neat. They must also have 
two pairs of boots, so that they may constantly wear 
a pair that is in proper order and well blacked. 

After six months of faithful duty upon the dust- 
ing squad, good man is promoted to the regular 
squad. His work then begins at eight instead of 
six in the morning, and his pay is increased to twenty 
shillings per week,—abont five dollars in our money. 

While on duty in the store, each man must stand 
erect, never leaning upon the counter or the shelves, 
and upon no acceunt sitting down. No laughing or 
loud talking is permitted, no spitting upon the floor, 
and all must observe the same elegance of manner 
that would be expected in a drawing-room. These 
rules are not pleasant weather laws, but must be 
observed whether the store is full of customers or 
not. 

When a sale is made, a ticket of the goods is filled 
out by the salesman, who then signs and hands it to 
his right-hand neighbor. It is the latter's duty to 
verify it and to sign it. This is then carried by tick- 
et boys to the desk, where it is placed upon file. In 
case of any mistake in the bill, the drawer and en- 
dorser are both held liable, and any deficiency must 
be made up from their pockets. 

At the end of each week, and after the doors of 
the salesroom are closed for the night, the clerks 
form in long lines and march throngh the office, re 
ceiving each his pay and aslip stating how much, 
if any, is deducted, and for what reason. From 
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this decision there is no appeal. The only remedy, 
in case a clerk deems himself injured or unjustly 
treated, is to resign his position. This, however, very 
few do; for, other than being considered hard, the 
life of a clerk with Hodge, Brown & Co., is looked 
upon by outsiders as a very pleasant and desirable 
thing. 





A WISE AND A FOOLISH MAN, 
Two classes of men illustrate the lines of Crabbe: 

“In idle wishes fools supinely stay; 

Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way.” 
One of those whose willing mind is aided by wis- 
dom could find in town no work at histrade. Buta 
short distance out of town there was a cottage and 
atwo-acre lot, which had been a year without a ten- 
ant. The willing man applied for it to the owner, 
afarmer. Two “willing” heads made bargaining 
quick work. The farmer wanted a good tenant and 
the mechanic desired a shelter for his family anda 
piece of ground on which to rest, as on a fulcrum, 
the lever of industry, 

The agreement was that the mechanic should pay 
for one year’s rent of this cottage by working one 
week for the farmer during haying. He turned the 
two-acre lot into a “‘sass”’ garden, and within a mile 
found a market for all the vegetables he can raise. 
His labor is sought by the neighboring farmers at 
good wages. He has paid the year’s rent of his cot- 
tage, has supported a wife and two children, and 
has something in addition to his crop laid away for 
the winter. 

In the same town another mechanic was heard 
complaining of the hard times. A farmer offered 
him good pay to aid in haying. He refused on the 
ground that he did not like the country. Which of 
these men was the fool, and which was the wise 
man? 


CARRYING HOME EELS. 

A wealthy but eccentric English maiden lady was 
in the habitof going to market in her carriage, and 
taking home her purchases, She once purchased 
half-a-dozen eels, undressed. Putting them in her 
pocket, she entered her carriage, and called on a 
lady friend, whom she invited to take a drive. 

The warmth of the pocket revived the eels, and 
they began to wriggle out. The lady, looking down, 
saw what she thought was a snake writhing into her 
friend’s lap, and several snakes’-heads breaking out 
of her side, With a shriek, she bounded to her 
feet, pulled the check-string, and cried,~ 

“Madam! madam! You are swarming with ad- 
ders. Coachman, stop! Let me out! let me out!” 

Coolly surveying her escaping eels, the eccentric 
lady shoved them back into her pocket, saying,— 

“T protest, madam, it is only my eels come to life. 
Sit you down, and don’t be frightened.” 








“PASS IT OVER,” 

Peter Priestly, an English sexton and parish clerk, 
was noted for many witty sayings. He was once 
lettering a grave-stone in the church-yard, when 
the village physician happened by. 
“Why, Peter,” said the doctor, pointing to the 
half-cut inscription, “‘you’ve spelt it wrong.” 
“Have I, doctor?” answered Peter, sharply. 
“Then how should it be?” 
The doctor told him how the word should be spelt; 
but instead of proceeding to correct the blunder, 
Peter, looking slyly into the physician’s face, re- 
marked,— 
“Well, well, pass it over, doctor—pass it over. 
I've covered up monny a blot o’ yours.” 
—~——_-+-$—_~@o—- 

A SINGULAR NOSE, 

A little more than a hundred years ago, the inn 
of an English village was noted for possessing “a 
character’’ in the person of “Old Boots.” His work 
was to clean boots, but it was not that which gave 
him his reputation. It was his singular face. His 
nose, extending an inch and a quarter beyond his 
lips, curved downwards until it almost met his chin, 
Which ran ont straight. When guests gave him a 
piece of money, he received it on his chin, and held 


it fast there with his nose till he put it in his money- 
box. He could rubthe tip of his nose with his chin, 
and used to say that if he let his beard grow, it 


would bury his nose. 
A PARALLEL COMPARISON. 
Old English sextons have a traditional reputation 





for wit, reaching as far back, at least, as the grave- 
One of this class stood listen- 
ing one day to a street-preacher in the market-place. 
The preacher, an uneducated man, attempted an 


digger in “Hamlet.” 


oratorical flight. 


“My brethren,” he exclaimed, “if every field in 
the world was thrown into one field, what a great 


field that would be!” 


“Ah!” said the sexton, loud enough to be heard, 
“if every jackass in the world was one jackass, what 


a big jackass that ’ud be!” 
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AN ORIGINAL DISCIPLINARIAN. 
Dr. Nott, President of Union College, New York 


for more than fifty years, was a disciplinarian after 
He trained his “‘boys”’ in the 
style of that mother of thirteen children, all of 
whom turned well, who, being asked how she 


a method of his own. 


bronght them up, replied, ‘Why, bless your heart 


I brought them up in thirteen different ways!’ The 
following anecdote illustrates Dr. Nott’s method: 
Rev. Samuel S. Davis, D. D., who died last month 


College, got into a difficulty with a fellow-student, 
for which he was ordered before the President. 
When he arrived at his office, he found that venera- 
ble man busy writing at histable. Dr. Davis said 
he felt like a culprit, that the blood in his veins al- 
most ceased to flow, and his heartsank in him. The 
President looked at him and said, in a mild manner, 
“Sit down, young man,” which he did with fear and 
in a tremble, for he was conscious that he had done 
wrong. After a time, in which minntes passed 
slowly, President Nott turned to him and said,ina 
solemn voice, “Young man, you never get mad but 
you make a fool of yourself. You can go.” 


KMERSON IN COLLEGE. 


A writer in the Literary World pleasantly gossips 
about the college days of Ralph Waldo Emerson,— 
he graduated from Harvard in 1821. The World 
says: 

In college Mr. Emerson did not distinguish him- 
self asascholar. He indulged his fondness for lit- 
erature at the expense of lessons. As a classmate 
remarks, “He was one of the few who made the dis- 
covery that Shakespeare was very entertaining 
reading.” 

The “Waverly Novels” were then coming out, 
and Scott’s magic enchanted him as it did every- 
body. Each new volume was quickly purchased, 
and he, with a group of college friends, all eager to 
enjoy it, would sit up far into the night, taking 
turns at reading aloud so that all might hear at 
once. 

Oddly enough, philosophy was a study which he 
disliked and never excelled in. Mathematics, too, 
were a great stumbling-block. 

The story is told by the best authorities that only 
a few years ago he unwittingly cheated a poor Irish- 
man, when paying him for some work, by calculat- 
ing that seven times seven were twenty-seven, and 
the error was not detected until Pat, who had his 
doubts about the matter, consulted a neighbor and 
came back for a resettlement. 

There were fifty-nine in Mr. Emerson’s class, and 
commencement parts were given to twenty-seven of 
them. Emerson stood high enough to have a share 
in a conference—a part usually given to the duller 
men—and accordingly he and two others conferred 
“On the character of John Knox, William Penn 
and John Wesley.” 


+> 


DISGRACE NOT YOUR ‘VOUCHER. 
A story is told in the New York Ledger of a sin- 
gular endorsement—singular as the world goes— 
which a poor curate once presented to his applica- 
tion for a living. 


The curate applied to the Lord Chancelior for a 
living that had just become vacant. The curate was 
a modest, humble man, without friends, and had 
ventured to present his own request. The Chancel- 
ad was busy at the time, and the application fretted 
m. 

“Don’t trouble me,” he said. “My time is too 
precious to be wasted in listening to such applica- 
tions,”’ 
“Ah, my lord, if you knew how sadly I needed 
the living. I have a wife and children, and no 
bread to give them. Do not turn me away without 
cause.” 
“Well, sir,” snapped the Chancellor, when he 
found the man was not to be rudely shaken off, 
“where are your recommendations? Who of the 
lords will vouch for you?” 
“Ah, sir,” replied the curate, with devout earn- 
estness, “I have only the Lord of Hosts for my 
friend. He alone knows my heart and my need.” 
“Upon my soul!’ exclaimed the Chancellor, “you 
bring me a rare recommendation, I think I have 
had recommendations from about every lord in the 
realm for this and that applicant, but never before 
one from Him you quote. And so, young man, be- 
ing the first to appeal to me in His name, you shall 
have the place; and be careful so to conduct your- 
self as not to disgrace your Voucher.” 








WELLINGTON AS A BOY. 


Rather too many stories are told, perhaps, of 
great men who were once “dunces.”” Many a lazy 
blockhead at school would be glad to think himself 
destined to become an Adam Clark, or a Walter 
Scott, ora Duke of Wellington, and flatter himself 
into worse laziness. Notice in the following ac- 
count of the unpromising early life of “the great 
duke” that he never began to ‘‘be anybody” till he 
“grew sober, diligent and faithful.” 


His older brother was a distinguished scholar and 
arising statesman. But Arthur was a dull scholar, 
and was called by his mother the dunce of the fam- 
ily. At Eton he seemed stupid both in the class- 
room and on the play-ground. At the military col- 
lege at Angiers he did no better than at Eton. 
e was refused an appointment as collector of 
customs on the ground of incompetency, and tradi- 
tion reports that his brother declined a commission 
in the army for him for a similarreason. When on 
the staff of Lord Westmoreland, in Ireland, he was 
noted only for love of mischief, and ladies stipulat- 
ed that the mischievous boy should not be invited to 
parties they attended. But after the disastrous de- 
feat of the Duke of York, the young soldier grew 
sober, was diligent and faithful in all his duties, 
and began to show great military genius. 


+> 


FORGETFUL HEARERS, 


The Highland preachers are always homely and 
forcible in their way of rebuking delinquents among 
their people. Occasionally they are quite poetical, 
besides. A Scotch ininister thus discoursed on the 
carelessness of his flock: 

Brethren, when you leave the church, just look 
down at the duke’s swans; they are very bonny 
swans, an’ they’ll be sooming about, an’ aye dook- 
ing doon their heads and laving theirsels wi’ the 
clear water till they’re a drookit; then you'll see 





wings a bit flap, end they’re dry again. Now, m 
friends, you come here every Sabbath, an’ Ilave you 
’ | a’ ower wi’ the Gospel till ye’re fairly drooit wi’ it. 


ever again. 
———_————_+o2———_—__—_ 


“YOU CAN DIE,” 


cate and flattering, tremulously exclaimed, “Now 
oo I have seen you, Monsieur Thiers, you can 
die!’ 


them sooming to the shore, an’ they'll gie their 


But you must gang awa’ hame, an’ sit doon by your 
fireside, gie your wings a bit flap, an’ ye’re as dry as 


When M. Thiers travelled in Belgium, not long 


+2. 
+> 





CULTIVATE THE HEART. 


A young man asked the Journal of Commerce, 
N. Y¥., to map out a course of study which would 
enable him to associate with people of education 
and refinement. The Journal replies as follows: 


The heart, more than the brain, needs cultivation 
to make a man companionable. Unselfish regard 
for the feelings and happiness of others will do more 
for youthan books. A man who studies for the sake 
of shining in society is usually the most intolerable 
of bores. <A judicious course of reading in ancient 
and modern history will prevent any difficulty on 
the score of ignorance, but a modest diffidence is a 
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STRONG POT ROSES, suitable for WINTER 
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varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $25 
19 for $33 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10centseach 
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Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,, 
RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 





greater stepstone to social regard than any store of 
learning acquired for such a purpose. 
ad Horace, that inimitable satirist, and Quin- 
tillian, the best teacher of composition the world 
ever knew; be temperate, pure and God-fearing, 
and you will have all the society you need ready to 
receive you. 

ascii 


STEADY YOUNG MILLIONAIRES, 
The love of money and devotion to it may find 
some excuse when it keeps wealthy people from the 


more flagrant vices which injure others as well as 
themselves, 


A New York correspondent of the Boston Journal 
has this to say of the sons of the late Wm. B. Astor: 
The Astor boys, under the tuition of their father, 
developed into first-class business men, Like their 
father they worked early and late. Thorough busi- 
ness young ‘men, they were always at their post. 
They had no fast traits, They were never seen on 
the road behind a pair of trotters, had no taste for 
costly lunches, and few men dined at their expense. 
hey knew the value of money, and got a dollar's 
worth of goods for every dollar they paid out. 
They never rode when they could walk. While 
curb-stone brokers made ten dollars a day and took 
a cab to and from Wall Street, the Astor boys could 
be seen arm in arm walking from their office in 
Prince Street to their noonday business ‘on 
*Change.” They watched their own mortgages, 
leases, assessments and taxes, and knew from their 
personal visits to the office of the Register how their 
matters stood. 

ee 


MIND AND HEALTH. 


A writer thus discourses about the influence 
which the mental condition exerts upon the bodily 
health: 


It is, no doubt, true that ailments of the body 
cause a depressing and morbid condition of the 
mind; but it is no less true that sorrowfal and dis- 
agreeable emotions produce disease in persons who, 
uninfluenced by them, would be in sound health— 
or, if disease was not produced, the functions are 
disordered. Not even physicians always consider 
the importance of this fact. Agreeable emotions 
set in motion nervous currents, which stimulate 
blood, brain and every part of the system into 
healthful activity; while grief, disappointment of 
feeling and brooding over present sorrows or past 
mistakes depress all the vital forces. To be physi- 
cally well, one must, in general, be happy. The re- 
verse is not always true; one may be happy and 
cheerful, and yet be a constant sufferer in body. 








COMPANION 
Autograph Album. 


The collecting of autographs is a charming custom, 
and one that is gaining in favor every year. To mect the 
popular demand we have recently published the Com- 
panion Autograph Album, which is unique in style and 
idea. 








This cut gives an idea of the outside appearance of our 
new Autograph Albums. It has embossed gilt covers, 
round corners, and gilt edges. Fac-simile Autographs of 
Whittier, Longfellow and Bryant are embossed in gilt 
on the cover. 

In addition to the large number of blank pages for the 
collection of autographs, there are thirty-two fac-similes 
and sentiments, as follows: 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and an exact 
simile, from the original, of a stanza from his famous 
“Excelsior.” John G. Whittier, and a selection from 
his beautiful poem, “Maud Muller.” William Cullen 
Bryant, witha stanza from “Thanatopsis.” Alfred 
Tennyson, with stanza from his famous “Bugle Song.” 
John Howard Payne and first stanza from his 
“Home, Sweet Home.” S. F. Smith, with last stanza 
from onr National Hymn, “America.” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and stanza from his Poem, “The Minute 
Gun.” Abraham Lincoln, and sentiment from his 
Gettysburg Speech. Oliver Wendell Holmes, with 
selection from “Old Ironsides.” Samuel Woodworth, 
and stanza from his “Old Oaken Bucket.” President 
Hayes, with an original sentiment. James T. Fields, 
and an original poem. John G. Saxe, with a charac- 
teristic sentiment. J.T. Trowbridge, and sentiment. 
Louisa M. Alcott, and quotation. Mrs. Leonoe 
wens, wad sentiment in Siamese Text, with translations, 

Also, Autographs of Charles Dickens, Wilkie 
Collins, Queen Victoria, Victor Hugo, Thack- 
eray, Washington Irving, Bayard Taylor, and 
others. 

Size of this Album is 43gx7 inches, and contains 128 


POMONA NURSERY. 


MILLIONS OF 
Trees and Plants, 
Best Strawberries 9 inches around. Ten acres Rasp- 
berries yielded $4,338. Send for Catalogne free. 
YEARS AMONG SMALL FRUITs. 
Telling What and Howto Plant. [/lus- 
trated. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, or free to every 
purchaser. WM, PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 





GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


CATHOLICON. 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 


GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 








STOVE POLISH 


or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
en So 
Best Home Fun Out. 


You travel 10,000 miles—learn “lots’? worth 
learning ons inne gy Be |The Roamer 
and Live Family.” 200-page book. Sent. post- 
paid, for 30 cents. Stamps taken. MER- 
CANTILE PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo. im 


DESIGNS FOR SCROLL SAWING, 


Now ready, Part I. of Arthur Hope’s Designs for Fret 
Sawing and Intaying. Part IT. will be ready Sept. 20. 
Price of each, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
These designs are entirely new, and more artistic and 
beautiful than any ever published, and superior in every 
respect. Send for descriptive circular. 


JOHN WILKINSON, 
Publisher of Hope’s Manual of Sorrento & Inlaid Work, 
55 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Si5 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action Jocks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Con be sent 
Cc. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying Dill. 
Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Boston Shooting Suit. 
The finest sportsman outfit in the country. Send for cir- 
eular, Address G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Oak Hell, 
Boston, Mass., Military, Ragalia, Firemen and Sports- 
men Goods. 
OUR_NEWEST STYLES : 
Morning Glory, Basket and Vhantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French MarLie, 25 ets. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, :5 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10, 15e. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


200 DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts. Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for2%5 cts, 2superb25cts. 2 Floral Surprises, 2% 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 00. 
Watiace Puetrs & Co. Box 47. Chicago, 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
GG Ask for it and see that you get it. 




















mail one and one-half dozen of the 
L most beautiful new Chromos,in French 
oil color, ever seen, for $1. They are mounted in &x10 
black enamel and gold mats, oval opening, and outsell 
anything now before the public. Satisfacticn guaranteed. 
Two samples for 25 cts., or six for 50cts. Send 10 cts. for 
grand illustrated catalogue with chromo of Moonlight on 
the Rhine, or 20 cts. for two Landscapes and Calla Lillies 
on black ground, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., Headquar- 


ters for Chromos, Engravingsand A FORT URE 
Art Works. \ Gee 


REAT OFFER Ve We will coring 
A sothese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers iucluding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to Iet until paid for than ever before 
offered, WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLU DING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) aro 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1-3 
do $1GO not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops $68. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year, 

in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL ant 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 


PTURE. The Abbott Elastic 








pages,—bound in cloth,—has round corners and isa very 
attractive ornament for a table. Price by mail, post- 
paid, only $1. 





man. 





near Augusta, Ga., when he was a student in Union 


ago, a worthy burgomaster in one town deeply de- 
sired the honor of presentation to the French states- 
Much embarrassed, the good man made his 
bow, and endeavoring to say something at once deli- 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 


Rupture Band, Price, 
$2 50, is the best Elastic Truss in the world, though 
sold at half the usual price. It will hold the Rupture se- 
curely day and night until cured. Don’t purchase a Truss 
of any kind till you send for our Descriptive Circular. 

Address ABBOTT M’F’G C 








r circulars, 





and all interested, send | 





Boston, Mass. 


0. 
397 Broadway, New York. — 


Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly P}.,N-Y. 

















For the Companion, 


TO A BLUE GENTIAN, 


When rose and lily hide the head, 
Aud fickle violet is dead, 
Thy faithful bloom, 
Set ’mid the meadows brown and sere, 
Doth linger still to deck the year 
For wintry tomb. 


No painted moths thy chalice sip, 

And on thy fringed and silken lip 
Cold falls the dew; 

Still to the wide and formal sky 

Serenely turns thy quiet eye 

Of honest bine. 


Still thou dost light the sober mead, 
ad shame the too inconstant weed 
Drooped at thy side; 
Pure as the keen air round thee blown, 
Thy modest beauty naught hath known 
Of baneful pride. 


Not thine to smile when, lately sprung 
From wintry birth, the vear is young 
And gay with hope; 
But the spent seasons’ steps to greet, 
Trailing with tired, reluctant feet 
The downward slope, 


Like hearts of men that faithful stay, 
Though youth and fortune pass away, 
n life’s decline, 

When no companion buds remain, 
We hail thee on the frosty plain, 

Flowret divine. 
And often when the north winds’ breath 
The storms of winter summoneth, 

In bleak return, 
O’er thee the rustic bard shall pause, 
And, studious of nature’s laws, 

Thy lesson learn. 
And from thy tranquil, lowly grace 
Show a just moral to his race, 

With loving art; 
Pleasing the few that hear him sing 
Of humble beauty bosoming 

A constant heart. 

CHARLES NOBLE GkkEGoRY, 
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JOHN HARPER. 

About half a century ago there came to the 
city of New York a poor printer boy, who had 
been religiously educated in a simple Methodist 
family, and who had early consecrated his own 
efforts in life to the service of God. 

One Saturday afternoon he was given a long 
piece of copy, which he could not complete with- 
out working on Sunday, He gave it a glance, 
and then said,— 

“IT will work on this till twelve o’clock at 
night, and finish what I can; but I will not work 
to-morrow.” 





“Then you will have to lose your place,” said 
the foreman. 

Ile took the copy to his employer, told him 
that he had been taught to reverence the Sab- 
bath, and that he would resign his situation 
rather than violate his conscience, 

His employer could but respect such a spirit, 
and he never again required him to work on 
Sunday. 

That boy was John Harper, the principal 
founder of the princely publishing-house of 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y., a house representing 
millions of capital, and exerting an influence 
felt throughout the world. 


———_+o>——__—— 
A SCHOOL SCENE, 


Not a thousand miles from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, a Presbytery were once exam- 
ining a young man to ascertain if a license to 
preach might be justly granted him, Well had 
the young man endured the questions of doctors 
of divinity concerning Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
theology and church history, and the moderator 
had suggested that it was about time to close by 
asking, ‘‘Well, brethren, are you not satisfied?” 
when up rose a good elder, quite pious, but 
ignorant of all languages, English included, and 
remarked,— 

**’Pears to me, ‘twould be as well to put the 
young man through a little more Hebrew; I’m 
not quite satistied on that p’int.”’ 

There was a roar, amid which one or two 
members found voice to pass the young man 
into his licentiate. The incident has been re- 
ealled by the following anecdote from the New 
York Ledyer: 

Mr. Lysander Bumbletop was a member of 
our Superintending School Committee. Imagine 
a man standing tive feet two inches in his boots, 
his circumference at the waist equal to his 
height, and the whole man, from-top to toe; an 
incarnation of “I AM THE MAN!” 

The committee were examining the school at 
Frost’s Corner, A primary class in arithmetic 
was on the floor, By-and-by Mr. Bumbletop 
arose, with a loud “‘Ahem.’”’ and drew forth his 
huge silk bandanna and wiped his face. 

Then, putting away the kerchief, and resting 
his left hand beneath his coat-tail, he gesticulat- 
ed grandly and patronizingly with the right. 

“Now, my little friends, lam going to ask you 
a few questions not set down in your book. I 


| want you to give me your attention, and have 
your wits about you. 

‘“Ahem,’em! Now, look ye, suppose I had a 
| nice mince pie—or an apple pie—or a punking 
yie—just such a one as your mammas make at 
1ome, you know—I have one pie; I cut the pie 
so that I give one-twelfth of it to little Polly 
Phillips; two-twelfths of it to Tommy Bunker; 
three-twelfths of it to Sally Weeman; and then 
I give half of the pie to your teacher, now what 
should I have left? Can any of vou tell me?” 

Little Tommy Bunker, smacking his lips as 
though he had a taste of the pie in his mouth, 
popped up his hand, 

**Aha, Master Tommy! 
would be left to me?” 

“Yes sir,’’ shouted the tow-headed urchin, 
eagerly. ‘‘’Twould be the plate; ’cause yer 
couldn’t fetch a punk’n pic eere an’ cut it ithout 
a plate!” 

Mr. Bumbletop gazed thoughtfully upon the 
youthful Pythagoras, and gradually, as no sign 
of malevolence appeared upon the chubby, grimy 
face, he relaxed into a smile, and retired from 
his labors. 


Can you tell me what 
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THE BOY BERTRAM AND HIS 
BEETLES. 

The habit of noticing things is a good one, 
and natural enough in children, though of course 
some intelligence and good memory are neces- 
sary to make observation of any use. But using 
one’s eyes carefully and keenly is certainly one 
of the ways to become intelligent. The Orphan’s 
Friend thus simply tells the story of Prof. Ber- 
tram, one of France’s distinguished scientific 
men: 

His father was very poor, and the only way he 
had open to earn any money was to go to the 
fields and gather beetles, and string them, and 
ery them through the streets of Paris, ‘‘Beetles! 
beetles by the yard!” 

He found, in searching through the fields, 
other insects, and when the beetle season was 
over he gathered rare insects, or fine butterflies, 
which he prepared so well that they were put 
into elegant gilt frames. 

He began to study, and he says the thing that 
attracted his attention was that one day when 
trying to catch a “daddy-long-legs,”’ one of the 
legs was left in his hands, and it kept on moving 
for quite a long time. Then he caught glow- 
worms, and tried to find out how they produced 
their light. The ants, however, always to be 
found crawling under his feet, attracted his at- 
tention the most, and he studied their habits, 
species, ete., so thoroughly that he could tell all 
about them as familiarly as the great Huber 
talks about bees. 

One day he sold some insects to a man who 
had much taste for such things—a naturalist— 
and there he found books that gave him much 
information that was new to him, even about the 
beetles and the ants. 

After some time he determined to tell the 
world what he had learned about the beetles, 
and this drew the attention of many learned men 
tohim. Next he wrote a book about the glow- 
worms, and for this King Charles X. made him 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Then he 
wrote about the ants, and he was appointed 
Professor in the Museum of Natural History, 
and afterward was elected a member of the 
Academy of Science. All this for using his 
eyes. 
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IMPROVING “UNLUCKY” ACCI- 
DENTS. 

It is one mark of a great commander to be able 
to suddenly turn the fears of his followers (in 
signs and omens) to happy account, and create 
ingenious hopes out of a disheartening prospect. 
On the night of the taking of Bethlehem, dur- 
ing the Crusade under Godfrey Bouillon, in the 
year 1099, the moon was eclipsed, and the super- 
stitious soldiers were frightened; but Hancred at 
once reassured them by crying out that God was 
“blotting out the crescent” (the ensign of Mo- 
hammedan power), by which they understood 
him to mean that the Turks would fall before 
the Christians,—which indeed proved to be the 
fact. The same prompt presence of mind ina 
mighty leader has saved many a campaign from 
failure. 





When Cesar slipped and fell, on landing in 
Africa, he is reported to have exclaimed, ‘“‘Land 
of Africa, I tobe possession of thee!’? When 
William the Conqueror landed in England, he 
made a false step and fell on his face. A mur- 
mur arose, and his affrighted followers cried 
out that it was an evilomen. But William, ris- 
ing, exclaimed at once, ‘What is the matter? 
What are you wondering at? I have seized this 
ground with my hands, and so far as it extends 
it is mine and yours.’ When Edward III. land- 
ed on the seashore at La Hogue, so says Frois- 
sart, he fell with such violence that the blood 
gushed from his nose, and a cry of consternation 
was raised; but the King quickly availed him- 
self of the accident by exclaiming, ‘‘This is a 
good token for me, for the land desireth me.”’ 
A similar story is told of Napoleon in Egypt, of 
Olaf Haroldson in Norway, and of Junius Brutus 
on returning from the oracle. 


*@eo- 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS PATRON. 
In England, the churehes of the Establish- 

ment do not choose their own pastors. The 

“living,’’ as it is called, is owned by a nobleman 

or a rich man, or is in the gift of the govern- 

ment. They present it to any clergyman who 

i may find favor in their eyes. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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rich living by a nobleman. 
expected favor—for the clergyman lived in an 
obscure village—he called to thank the generous 
patron. His thanks were cut short by this good- 
natured reply: “Sir, pray spare your speeches 
and keep your compliments to yourself. You 
are under no manner of obligation to me, for 
had I known a more deserving man in England 


living. a als 
A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUNG WORK- 
ING WOMEN. 

Girls, self-dependent and disposed to help 
themselves, can generally find some way to earn 
an honest livelihood, though all cannot expect 
so comfortable a berth as the one described here: 


The usual picture of woman’s work, says an 
exchange, is so dark and forbidding that we hail 
with genuine pleasure this glimpse of womanly 
industry given by Anthony Trollope in Good 
Words. Eight hundred young women at work, 
all in one room, all looking comfortable, most of 
them looking pretty, earning fair wages at easy 
work, work fit for women to do; work at which 
they can sit and rest and not be weary, with a 
kitchen at hand and a hot dinner in the middle 
of the day, with leave of absence without stop- 
page of pay every year, with a doctor for shee 
hess, and a pension for old age and incompe- 
tence—for the young women, as years roll on, 
will become old—with only eight hours of work, 
never before eight o’clock in the morning and 
never after eight at night, with female superin- 
tendents, and the chance of rising to be a super- 
intendent open to each girl. 

And this in a government office, under gov- 
ernment surveillance, and all this has sprung 
into existence during the last eight years; and 
when we see eight hundred women at work in 
one room—eight hundred female government 
clerks—we feel that something has been done 
for them. 
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For the Companion, 


CRICKETS. 


When comes the coolness of September days, 
And golden rod and asters bud and bloom, 
The cricket’s chirrup echoes through the room. 
A happy songster he, whose sharp voice pays 
No heed to time or place. In lowly ways; 
Where mourning marble guards the silent tomb; 
Amid a crumbling castle’s sombre poems 
Year after year he sounds his song of praise, 
No sad or sober note he sings, but shrill 
And clear it rises, giving brighter glow 
To the great logs, that fill the soul with cheer 
When the night-shadows gather gray and chill, 
Ah, gladsome is the life that you must know, 
Latest and merriest songster of the year. 
HoMAS S, COLLIER. 
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TOLD HIM WHAT HE THOUGHT OF 
HIM, 

Falsehood enters largely into the too frequent 
selfish discourtesies we see. Often we know 
this very well, when we suffer from it, but 
few of us have the courage and plainness to 
speak our conviction ‘‘out loud’’—as was done 
in the blunt lesson given here: 





An old but vigorous-looking gentleman, seem- 
ingly from the rural districts, got into a car and 
walked its full length without receiving an invi- 
tation to sit down. Approaching one gentleman, 
who had a whole bench to hinnself, he asked: 

“Ts this seat occupied?” 

“Yes, sir, it’is,” impertinently replied the 
other. 

“Well,”’ replied the broad-shouldered agricul- 
turist, ‘I will keep this seat until the gentleman 
comes,” 

The original proprietor withdrew himself 
haughtily to one end atid looked insulted. After 
a while the train got in motion, and still nobody 
came to claim the seat, whereupon the deep- 
chested agriculturist turned and said: 

“Sir, when you told me this seat was occupied 
you told me a lie,"—such was his plain lan- 
guage. “I never sit near a liar if I can avoid it; 
I would rather stand up.”’ 

Then, appealing to another ~ » he said: 

“Sir, may I sit next to you Ton don’t look 
like a liar.” 

We need hardly say that he got his seat, and 
that the original proprietor thought that there 
was something wrong about our social system. 
—Baltimore Gazette. 
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A CORRUPT LEGISLATOR EX- 
POSED. 

No open rebuke or secret contempt is too se- 
vere to inflict upon any man who will attempt 
to bribe a public officer. When Horatio Sey- 
mour was Governor of New York, his nephew, 
R. B. Miller, held the office of pardon clerk. 


An office which he filled with efficiency and 
integrity. A member of the Legislature once 
applied for a pardon for one of his constituents, 
and sought to secure a favorable report from 
Mr. Miller. 

“I'll tell you what I'll do,” he said, with the 
rascally bluntness of one who believes that every 
man has his price, “I'll give you $100 if you'll 
get the Governor to sign that pardon.”’ 

Mr. Miller stifled his indignation, and with a 

uizzical smile on his face, offered to attend to 
the business immediately. ‘We'll go right 


in and see the Governor,”’ he said. Reachin, 

the executive presence, Mr. Miller remarked, 
with a great show of interest, ‘‘This gentleman 
is desirous to secure a pardon for’’—(naming the 


criminal). 





“He has the matter very much at 
In fact, 


| heart, and is willing to make sacrifices. 


than yourself, you should not have had the! 


A poor clergyman was once p:esented with a he offers to give me $100 if I will obtain your 
Amazed at this un- | excellency’s signature. 


It is needless to say that the dishonorable ap 
plicant got himself ont of the executive pres. 
ence as soon as possible, 


—+o>———- —-- 


A BRUTAL MAN AND A HUMANE 
ELEPHANT. 

In the Mongolian counties, where notoriously 

(by a monstrous superstition) human life is held 


|in less regard than brute life, the brutes may 
| well teach the men humanity. 





The favorite elephant of the Grand Vizer un. 
der Rajah Dowlah, was a noble creature. The 
great nabob was about to hunt in the vicinity of 
Lucknow. On the way the splendid train of 
gorgeous huntsmen, after passing through a 
deep ravine, came upon an open meadow which 
was covered with sick people, who were lying 
exposed to get the fresh air, and they were so 
distributed as to obstruct the passage of the 
hunters. Rajah Dowlah was intent upon feast. 
ing his cruel eyes with the sight of the mangled 
bodies of these poor sick people by compelling 
the elephants to trample them under their feet, 
When the elephant of the Grand Vizer came to 
the scene no amount of goading could induce 
him to go on. Finally he took each sick man 
tenderly with his trunk and laid him out of the 
way till he cleared a passage, along which the 
train could pass without injuring the invalids, 
The elephant had more humanity in him than 
the Rajah. 
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YANKEE DOODLE BY A BULL- 
FINCH. 


A writer in the Monthly Reader thus dix 
courses about the “piping bullfinch:” 


I heard a lady cry out to a little bird ina cage, 
“Come, Bully, Bully, sweet little Bully Bull 
finch, please give us just one more tune.” 

And then, to my surprise, the little bird whis- 
tled the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle’ as well as I 
could have done it myself. 

The lady then told me about the bird. It was 
a bullfinch. She had bought it in the little town 
of Fulda, in Germany, where there are schools 
for teaching these birds to sing. 

When a bullfinch has learned to sing two or 
three tunes, he is worth from forty to sixty dol 
lars; for he will bring that price in London, or 
Boston, or New York. 

To teach them, the birds are put in classes of 
about six each, and kept for a time ina dark 
room. Here, when their food is given them, 
they are made to hear music. And so, when 
they have had their food, or when they want 
more food, they will sing, and try to sing a tune 
like that they have just heard; for perhaps they 
think it has something to do with what they eat, 





ee 
A SIGN OF GOOD-NATURE, 

That ‘familiarity breeds contempt” is true as 
applied to all conceited and impertinent intru- 
sion, and trespassing on others’ time and com- 
pany; but on the other hand it is true that the 
habit of repelling all familiarity breeds dislike, 
Sociability is a human instinct, and in the na- 
ture of things we must allow some to be inti- 
mate with us. 


The person who wears a nickname gracefully 
and good-naturedly is sure to be of a genial dis- 
— and well liked by all who know him, 

na country town the old man who answers to 
the name of uncle, you will find has a pleasant 
smile and a good word for every one. The cus- 
tom of nicknaming is especially prevalent 
among college boys, and they generally origi- 
nate in a joke, or some noticeable manner or 
habit of the person. But the origin is soon for- 
gotten, and we use the name in the most friend- 
ly way. The popular boys ina college always 
have some name that they go by entirely.—Re- 
veille, 





HARDWARE IN OUR BLOOD. 
According to the following statistics, by “a 
Yale professor,” a human being has enough in 
him to clothe his head and feet, and almost 

build him a little house. Says the professor: 
We carry iron enough in the blood, constant 
ly, for a horseshoe, phosphorus and brimstone 
enough te make a big box of matches a week, 


besides earth for bricks, lime for mantels an 
materials for hats: 


Horse shoes, 70 years, at 1 pair a month, as 
our arterial system renews its blood every 







full MOON.........--.-eeeee eens er cececcecee £40 shoes. 
Bricks, at 12 every 7 years.... 120 bricks. 
Hats, not less than 14 a year -- 980 hats. 
Matches (counting bissextile or leap year).... 3,500 —— 
Mantels, at 134 a year for a well man........- 105 mantels. 


aaa See 
DIAMONDS THROWN AWAY. 
Fortune-hunters in Brazil first sought only for 
gold. 


All the diamonds found in Brazil were thrown 
away, until a Portuguese merchant, who was 
visiting the gold-washing, unexpectedly found & 
diamond of immense value among the heaps 0 
gravel and sand thrown aside. Keeping his 
counsel, he continued his search for a week, and 
found enough to bring him a million sterling 
when he got home. Fearing to return, he sent 
his brother back, who was equally successftl; 
but being suspected of something wrong by the 
Crown officers, he was arrested and put in pis 
on, upon which he confessed his mission, gave 
up his booty, and was taken to Portugal, — 
he was liberated by the King. The whole dis- 
trict was now ordered to be rewashed for dia 
monds. 
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For the Companion. 
THE FATE OF THE FLIES. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY MRS. FINLEY. 


Madame Fly and her two daughters vere very 
giddy creatures. They were always in a whirl 
of excitement and fashion. They were never 
content to stay quietly in doors and attend to 
their house-keeping, but wanted to be prome- 
nading, and pleasure-seeking, and feasting, con- 
tinually. 





And they had such a scorn for industry, that 
when they saw old Grandfather Grasshopper 
digging a place in his garden to plant eggs, they 
laughed so loud that a crowd drew round to see 
what could have happened. 





Their giddiness became positive rudeness at 
times, and one day in their walk, when they en- 
countered a foreign-looking gentleman, Prof. 
Horn-bug, moving along in an absent-minded 
way, with great glasses on his nose, they put 
their handkerchiefs to their faces, and buzzed in 
such a silly way that everybody was quite dis- 
gusted. 





You see he was a man of great learning—an 
astronomer—and his time was spent in booming 


about nights and looking for stars. 


But because he was short-sighted, and often 
mistook candles and lamps for planets, was no 
sign that Madame Fly and her daughters should 


light-headed creature. The summer was short, 
and one sharp autumn morning, when Madame 
Fly woke up, she found herself all numb and 
helpless, and calling her daughters, she found 
they too had felt something like paralysis. ‘“‘I 
slept too cold,’’ grumbled one; and, “I am sure 
you had all the cover, for I had none,” retorted 
the other. 


COMPANION. 


“Poor fellow,’”’ said Dr. Fred, leaning over , 


Pat Finnegan's bed. 
on bravely, Pat. 
long.” 

Pat smiled a little, and then smiled more as 
Dr. Fred held out a bright Japanese fan, saying: 

“You can look at the purple folks on that 
when you are tired of making a breeze with it. 
And I have brought you some jam that a little 
girl sent you.” 
| “What's jam?” asked Pat. . 

For poor little Pat had never tasted a bit in his 
life. 


“But your leg is getting | 
It will be good as new, before 








Still when the sun shone out warm they 
brushed up their finery with some of their old 
gaiety, and promenaded for an hour at noon, up 
and down the street. Madame Fly kept her bed 
pretty much all the rest of the day, and was sul- 
len, and would say little, though she did arrange 
her frizzles once or twice, for fear company 
might come in. 

The next night, however, there was another 
frost, and on the following morning they were 
all found by Teddy just as you see them here. 
CuaRA Doty BATEs, 
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For the Companion. 
CHARLEY CURLY-PATE. 


Little Charley Curly-Pate 
Has a doll named Dinah: 

With lips as red as roses are, - 
And eyes as blue as china. 


Bunt as for all the rest of her,— 
O dear! what do you think? 

Her skin is soft as silk can be, 
But just as black as ink. 


You see, his mamma made this doll 


“It’s good stuff, anyway,” he said, when he 
| had eaten a cracker spread with the sweet com- 
‘pound. “I wish ye’d be giving a bit to the little 
chap in the next room. He’s worser nor me.” 

| “Ah! I never saw him. Who is he?” asked 
| the doctor. 

| “He’s a furriner, poor child,’’ said Pat’s moth- 
jer. “The mother of him died last month, and 
I’m thinking his father has run of€ from him, , 
Leastways he’s not been seen for three days, 
and only meself has looked to the little ’un.” 

He was a very little one, a baby not more 
than three years old, and so very pale and sick- 
looking that at first Dr. Fred thought it was too 
late to help him. 

“The name of him is Nardo, so I make out,’ 
said Mrs. Finnegan, as Dr. Fred lifted the feeble 
figure in his arms. 

“Half starved and wholly sick,’’ said the doc- | 
tor. ‘Get me a little water, please. Here, ba- | 
by, taste this.” | 

And the first thing that went into poor little | 





spoonful of Trudie’s blackberry jam. Then a 
bit of cracker soaked in water, then another 
taste of jam, and so by-and-by Nardo sat up and | 
looked at his new friend and smiled. | 

What do you think that friend did next? He 
| took the child away in his arms, and carried 
{him to the Children’s Hospital, where there is 
| room for the poor little sick ones that have no 
| home and no parents to care for them. 

At the end of three weeks Nardo was almost 
‘well, although very thin and pale. Then it was 
a question what should be done with him. He 
had no home to go back to. The doctor and the 
nurses talked together, but they could not keep | 
| him in the hospital unless he was sick. So the | 
end of it was that one day the expressman drove | 
up to grandma’s farm, and lifted from his wag- 
on a little boy, on whose dress was pinned a! 
| card, saying: ‘‘Miss Gertrude Trevor. By Ex-! 











Nardo’s mouth after Dr. Fred found him was a} yorni 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
PATRIOTIC ENIGMA, 
Why should the emblems of America prove more 


enduring than those of France, England, Scotland 
or Ireland? x. 8, 


2. 
CONUNDRUM. 





This age man doesn’t want to be dresssed this 
ng: what animal does he remind you of ? 


L. G. 
3. 
TWELVE HIDDEN CHARACTERS FROM DICKENS. 
EXAMPLES: 

In the Centennial buildings queer sights were often seen, 

Ans.—Squeers. 

I go to Otsego to-morrow. 

Ans.—Tvots. 

I think candor a good trait. 

He was made far gentler by his grief. 

What cheery blendings of color that picture con- 

tains? 

Arnold was not half loyal enough. 

Never quaff a gin-toddy on any account. 

I saw eggs in the bluejays nest. 

There is an evergreen shrub off in the distance, 
Birchbark is often used in making fancy articles. 
— ipecac and quinine are not agreeable medi- 

cines. 
If I take my banjo, will Etta like to hear me play? 
think Scott’s poem, “Young Lochinvar,” deny 
it who will, to be a fine one. 
This is the right train, Ella. 


4. 


ZYX. 


Out of an old black skirt; 
“Because,” she said, “Charley must have | 
A doll that won’t show dirt.” | 


Well, Charley loves this queer old doll, | 
Thinks nothing can be finer; 

When brother calls it ‘‘Black-a-moor!” 
He says, “Don’t tease my Dinah!” 


And Charley has some other things 
That he feels very rich in; 

He drags them round and keeps them hid 
In what he calls his “kitchen.” 


His “kitchen” is a sauce-pan new, 
That came right from the store, 

And fell into his baby hands 
Because he “‘tended door.” 


Before his mamma could say “No,” 





His playthings all were in it, 
The cover on, and all dragged off 
In just a half a minute. 


And day by day does Curly-Pate 
His dear black Dinah dandle; 

And, through the house, go pulling round 
His kitchen by the handle, “x. x.” 


42 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOY WHO ATE TRUDIE’S JAM. 

I do not mean that he ate all of it. For when 
Uncle Fred unpacked the box that his little niece 
sent up to the city that warm, last-of-August 
day, he found twelve little jars filled with nice 
dark-red jam. There was enough for many 
sick boys, and Dr. Fred smiled and said to him- 
self: 

‘Bless her generous little heart, and her gen- 
erous grandma!”’ 

Then he started on his daily rounds among 
the sick people. It was very warm in the city; 
even up in the parks and in the wide streets the 
air was heavy; and in the narrow alleys and 
poor tenements that Dr. Fred visited, it seemed 
almost stifling. 

He wiped his forehead when he had climbed 
the fifth stairway in an old house on Cranberry 
Alley, and stopped to take breath. Then he 
said: 

“Well, little man, are you a boiled boy, to- 
day?” 

“Meself can’t tell,” said a piping voice, from 
a hard little bed that stood close by the one win- 





laugh. 


dow in the dingy room. “The ache of me leg 


But their fate was the fate of many another | don’t let me mind anything else.’ 





TRIPLE FLOWER ACROSTIC. 
press.”’ 


And here is Dr. Fred’s letter: 
DEAR TRUDIE,—This boy was the second one to | 
taste your jam, and it helped him get well. But 
there is nobody to take care of him, and I think he 
must belong to yon and grandma, Please take care | 
of him until I come next week, when I will tell you 
more about him, and the others for whom you made | 
jam, UNCLE FRED. 
“One of Uncle Fred’s truly sick children!’ 
said Trudie, clapping her hands. ‘How nice!” | 
Grandma looked grave, but when she read the } 
letter she said: | 
“Poor child! he shall be fed here, anyway.”’ | 
And Nardo was fed. Better than that, he was | 
loved, and played with, and grew fat, until you ! 
would not have known him for the sick baby | 
7 | 
Uncle Fred found. | 
Trudie calls him her boy, and Phin Dilke calls , 
him “Jammy,” but all the children at Wheat! 
Farm and about there pet him, and if you ever | 
visit her, Trudie will introduce him, and tell you | 
how he was saved out of misery by her kind | 
uncle, 
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EVENING PRAYER. 
Now the day of work is done, 
Now the quiet night’s begun, | 
And I lay my tired head | in the order given. The initials i -~ ~_ 

; j ° mon flower; the finals another; and a third will be 
Sate within my Mitte bed; found concealed in the words—using one letter in 
Saviour, hear me, each and reading downward. ‘ 
Be thou near me, 


Till the hours of dark have fled. 








Find the correct signification of the six pictures— 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





o | * oe IRAT LEST 
A GRATEFUL Cow. | S83. “See ‘eet 
A woman in England had a cow which she | STARE TEA TAR 
ERA 
used to pet a great deal. One day the cow see- 3 
i i ; i r, came  IV.—1, Rats, star. 2, Re, er. 
ing this woman’s husband beating her, ne eta oy a "s ee i mee, & Cie: 
charging up the field, and attacked the man ¢ ares. 7, Seat. 8 Set. 9, Sate. 10, At. 11, 


with such ferocity that he was glad to retreat. | Aster. 12, Rose. 13, Rest. 14, Sear. 
The cow then took upa position by the woman’s| 2. BALANCE 


side, and stood there until she was able to take | ° FS 4 i s 
| L 
refuge from her husband. ws 
: | POLYGON 
ENGRAVED EGG-SHELLS. 3. Ear, bridge, trunk, chest, liver, heart, iris, hip, 


Sketch a landscape, or any design. you please, | a tm a — head, foot, beard, lip, back. 
upon the shell, with melted tallow, or clear| 5; They are going to Rome (roam). Rose (rows.) 
grease of any kind; then let the eggs soak in| 6. Mts. Fairweather, Three Sisters, Cons amen, 
very strong vinegar, until the acid has corroded Marcy, Day, Brown, Blue, Hood, Iron, Cedar, Cabi 
those parts not touched with oily matter; when 








net, Saddle, Three Sisters, Lewis, Constance, Rocky, 
Snow, Green, Madge niger : : : 
i i ~N y els wr shoe, iw, 
taken out, your drawings will stand out from ml tee eosin —— : 
| the shell, in what is called relies. 8. “Magna est veritas” (Truth is mighty). 
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pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE LARGEST FLOWER IN THE 
WORLD, 

We who live in temperate climates have no con- 
ception of the size that some flowers may attain. 
The largest flower known to exist, and one of the 
most remarkable of plants, is the huge parasite 
known as raflesia, found in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. It springs directly from the roots of 
a species of cissus,a netr relative of the grape-vine. 

The immense pink flower expands directly upon 
the earth, and Is nearly three feet in diameter. The 
circumference is nine feet, and it occasionally 
weighs fifteen pounds. The flower constitutes the 
entire plant, and has an exceeding offensive, pu- 
trid odor, which attracts a host of insects, which 
assist in its fertilization. This immense blossom is 
five-parted, and hasaring within. Itis of an orange 
color, curiously mottled with white. 

It seems strange, at first thought, that a plant 
should consist of a flower alone, but after all, what 
necessity has it for foliage, when it can draw from 
other plants directly the juices which they have 
elaborated? Such thieving vegetables are not un- 
common in our own flora, and the list will probably 
be much extended by future research. The funny 
little plant called Indian pipe, which one finds in 
damp woods, lives in this predatory way. Itis really 
related to the heather, but its leaves are reduced to 
mere scales. The whole plant is white, and black- 
ens in drying. 

These parasitic plants are dainty in their dict; 
they can only live on certain things, Even the great 
raflesia could not be made to thrive elsewhere than 


on tho cissus. 
a 


CARE OF THE HEALTH. 


Tho Providence Journal offers a word of caution 
about exposure during the fall season: 


With the advent of cool nights there comes the 
necessity for precautions in regard to health. The 
relaxation of the physical system consequent upon 
summer weather renders one especially liable to 
take cold from the slightest draught, and subject to 
fovers from imprudence in eating, or from malarial 
atmosphere, 

There has been this season an unusual degree of 
moisture; vegetation in consequence has been ex- 
uberaut jn growth; there will be an immense 
amount of decaying matter this fall. Quite as 
much attention should be paid to the surroundings 
of the house asin spring. There should be no wet, 
not even a damp spot upon the premises. 

A light fire in an open fireplace, morning and 
evening, will prove a useful prophylactic. While 
the middle of the day is warm, and one fs easily 
heated by exertion, the evening air is chill, and 
there is quite as much necessity for woollen under- 
clothing, and for caution as to cooling off the body 
suddenly, as in winter, 

Every drain from the house, every out-house, 
every collection of leaves or vegetable matter, 
should be punctiliously cared for, And the slight- 
est febrile tendency should be immediately attended 
to. It is said, and doubtless with truth, that the 
sanitary condition of most cities is better, on tho 
wholo, than that of many places in the country, 


ter. Every time a dog wants a drink, he descends 
this staircase, which, considering the distance, is no 
mean task. In digging for water, the animals dis- 
play as much pluck as in resisting the efforts of set- 
tlers to expel them from the land of their progeni- 
tors. 

sscinneoiinsaliliitatiidaaat 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF ONE ACRE, 


Mr. Joseph Smith, of Talladega County, Ala., has 
at present no intention of leaving the farm, having 
raised on an acre of pine land a hundred bushels of 
Irish potatoes. 


Before the potatoes were dug he planted corn be- 
tween the rows, and the corn now gives promise of 
at least fifty bushels. The potatoes brought a dol- 
lar and a quarter a bushel. The corn, at fifty cents 
a bushel, will bring twenty-five dollars—the cro 
from the acre realizing at least one hundred and fif- 
ty dollars. 

The Alabama paper from which the above is 
quoted adds: ‘We would suggest, for the benefit of 
young men seeking situations, that fifty dollars will 
buy ten acres of such land, that a single hand can 
fertilize and cultivate it, and that fifteen hundred 
dollars is a better salary than they are likely to get 
for several years to come.” 


—_——___—_—— 


SHONNY SCHWARTZ, 


Naf you seen mine lecdle Shonny ?— 
Shonny Schwartz— 

Mit his hair so soft and yellow, 

Und his face so blump und mellow; 

Sooch a funny leedle fellow,— 
Shonny Schwartz. 


Efry mornings dot young Shonny,— 

Shonny Schwartz- 
tises mit der preak off day 

Und does his chores oop right avay; 

For he gan vork so vell as blay,— 
Shonny Schwartz. 

Mine Katrina says to Shonny, 
“Shonny Schwartz, 

Helb your barents all you gan, 

For dis life vas bud a shban, 

Py-und-py you’ll been a man, 
Shonny Schwartz.” 

How I lofes to see dot Shonny— 
Shonny Schwartz— 

Vhen he schgampers off to schgool, 

Vhere he alvays minds der rule, 

For he vas nopody’s fool— 
Shonny Schwartz. 

How I vish dot leedle Shonny— 
Shonny Schwartz— 

Could remain von leedle poy, 

Alvays full of life and shoy, 

Und dot Time yould not annoy 
Shonny Schwartz. 

Nefer mindt, mine leedle Shonny— 
Shonny Schwartz— 

Efry day prings someding new; 

Alvays keep der righdt in view, 

Und babble, den, your own canoe, 
Shonny Schwartz, 

Keep her in der channel, Shonny,— 
Shonny Schwartz— 

Life’s voyich vill pe quickly o’er, 

Und den ubon dot bedder shore, 

Ve’ll meet again to bart no more, 
Shonny Schwartz. 

CHARLES F. ADAMS, in Detroit Free Press. 


——- + --—- 
LINCOLN’S HUMOR, 


A story is told of how President Lincoln’s humor 
once gained him a ride: 


When Mr. Lincoln was a poor lawyer, he found 
himself one cold day ata village some distance from 
Springfield, and with no means of conveyance. See- 
ing a gentleman driving — the Springfield road 
in a carriage, he ran upto him and politely said, 
“Sir, will you have the goodness to take my over- 
coat to town for me?” 

“With pleasure,” answered the gentleman. “But 
how will you get it again?” 

“Oh, very easily,” said Mr. Lincoln, “as I intend 
to remain in it.” 

“Jump in,” said the gentleman, laughing. And 
the future President had a pleasant ride. 


——_ > 


AN ELECTRICAL ATMOSPHERE, 


A curious condition of the atmosphere is indicated 
by the following paragraph: 


Virginia City, Nevada, is situated at a great eleva- 
tion above the sea, and the atmosphere there has re- 
cently been ee full of electricity, so that 
many persons were startled at receiving unexpected 
shocks and hearing snapping sounds, This occurred 
when articles of various kinds were passed from the 
hands of one person to those of another, and as 
often when the articles were not as when they were 
of some metal. Sometimes, when persons touched 
hands, a slight shock was felt and the electrical 


snap heard. 


A CARNIVEROUS HORSE, 


A strange freak has taken possession of a horse 
owned by 2 Mr. Herrman, of Dayton, Ohio. The 
Democrat says: 


The animal for some time has shown a disposition 
to take fresh meat, and when it is offered to him, will 
devour it with apparent relish. He will also drink 
milk with avidity, and esteems a mouse ora rat as 
uite a tidbit. Yesterday, Mr. Herrman, in hand- 
ling some tobacco-boxes, killed a mouse. His son, 
who was present, offered the mouse to the horse, 
and it was snapped up, masticated and swallowed in 
a breath, 
a 





There is, however, no excuse for ignorance in 
theso days upon this subject, and certainly none for 
disregard of measures which have over and again 
boon poiuted out as essential to health, 


a . 
PRAIRIE-DOG WELLS, 


This sounds a good deal like the Sindbad stories; 
but a correspondent of the Chicago Journal is re- 
sponsible for it. 


It has always been a subject of curiosity and in- 
quiry as to how and where prairie dogs, living on 
tho prairio far away from any river or stream, ob- 
tain their water. Me. I’, Leech, formerly of Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania, and a frontiersman of expe- 
ricnee, nssures mo that the dogs dig their own wells, 
each village having one with a concealed opening. 
It matters not how far down the water may be, the 
dogs will keep on digging until they reach it. Ho 
knows of one such well, two hundred foet doep, and 
having a cirenlar staircase leading down to tho wa- 


A PRETTY SONGSTER. 


A pretty little girl in Shreveport, La., told her 
__ that there was a pretty little bird in her pretty 
ittle room, singing a pretty little song. The affec- 
tionate parent told her to go back to bed, as it was 
probably only a katy-did; but when he went to bed 
himself, his wife told him to listen to the strange 
music of a mocking-bird which filled the room. 
The devoted husband struck a match, and discov- 
ered the musician on the lower shelf of the wash- 
stand. It was a singing mouse. 


—_>__——_—_ 


AN Irish housemaid boasting of her industrious 
habits, said she rose at four, made a fire, put on the 
kettle, prepared the breakfast, and mado all the 
beds before any one in the house was up. 

ee 

“Howean you do tho most good?” asked a lady 
of a little girl. 

“By being myself just as good as I can be,’”’ was 
| tho wise reply, 














Best Worm MEDICINE Known. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE COMFITS OR WORM LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 

THE DEVELOPMENT oF GasEs in the stomach, which 
cause heartburn and colic, is a result of indigestion. Ob- 
viate the difficulty with MiLK oF MAGNESIA. Com. 








THE PRESS agrees with the ladies in finding noth- 
ing but praise for “‘Andrews’ Razar.” Neither press nor 
ladies could well fail to recognize the merits and value of 
a journal so complete in its department. Send W. R. An- 
drews, Cincinnati, ten cents for specimen copy. Com. 








50 Cts. each for the old Pictorial Brother Jonathan. 





L. E. ELtine, Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


FLENEST Scroll Saw yet produced. Send llc for Ster- 
ophic Photograph, &c., to W. KL. Lewis, Cleveland, O. 


INGROWING A sure cure. Send 25 cents to Box 
NAILS. 547, Baltimore, Md. Name paper. 
CARD PRINTERS i their ss 100 
*r cent, aiter receiving our 12 page Price List free. 
Samples lvc, ‘I. M. OSBORN, Woonsocket, R. I. 


M OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Youtn’s Comp., 
July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes, College preparatory. Institute,classical 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough. 
Begins Sept. 5th. Sendforcatalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


























Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

to seil our Staple Goods todealers. No 

peddling. Expenses paid. Address 

B.A. GUANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 Home &t., Cincinnati, 0. 

6¢¢¢‘1OD BLESS my Dear old Mother.”—Danks. 40 

BW cts. “ilelping Katy o’er the Brook.”—Hastings. 

40 cts. ‘Tell Mother to Meet Mein Heaven.”— Morrison. 

35 cts. These these pomert and beautiful Songs sent for 
$1. . F. PERRY & 





538 Washington Street, Boston. 


Patterns for fancy work in wood splints.— 
New How to make a Cradle, a Sofa, a Bedstead, 
Chairs, Canoes, New Frames, Easels, Trel- 
lis, etc., ete.—all of wood splints. 40 a 
12 cts., with Wonder Box (adv. in No. 37), 55 cts. One 
lady cleared $4 per day sclling splint patterns. A little 
girl made $14 in three weeks, and attended school. 
J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
R. AYER’S LABORATORY, that has done such 
wonders for the sick, now issues a potent restorer for 
the beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which ad- 
vancing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His 
VIGOR mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and pray 
ates among us, and thus lays us under obligations to him, 
or the good looks as well as health of the community. 


‘ANTE Salesmen to pell to Merchants, $90 Sal- 
ary andcxpenses paid to acceptable men, 
Mound City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis,Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, 


2 ELEGANT STEREOSCOPIC VIE WS of scenery 
in any part of the world, sent, post-paid, for $1, 
or ten for 50 cents. A good Stereoscope and six good 
views for $1. Chromos, 10x 14 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
Agents and dealers supplied. Address 
B. C. BARTLETT & CoO., 
Gloucester, New Jersey. 
PECK & SNYDER’S 
, IMPROVED 
) Catcher’s Mask 


Is now used by all_ prominent 
catchers throughout the country. 
Samples sent by express on re- 
ceipt of price, $3. Sample by mail 
P.&S. Amateur Dead Ball, $1 - 

“ ; “ « 5 














Professional 
“ Treble si 
PecK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 


_ 124 Nassau St., N. -¥. 
R HEART, WE’RE GROWING OLD, by 





Estabrooke. One of the most popular 

songs of the day—Farewell! if ever fond- 
est Prayer, Sidonia; Down by the Surging Sea, comic, 
Skelley ; Vm Weary, so Weary, Braham; There’s sure to 
bea Way, Delano; Art Club Waltz; Crescent Grand M’ch; 
Celestina Mazurka. These 8 new 3-page pieces are all in 
Oct. No.of Musical Hours, price 25c. Try it 6 mouths 
and obtain new music, worth 816 80 for only 75e. (in 
ag od stamps). G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Washington 

t., Boston. 


N AGIC LANTERNS and StTeREopticoys of all 

prices. Views illusirating every subject for Pusiic 
EXHIBITIONS. ("Profitable business for a man with 
small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges and Home 
Amusement. 74-page catalogue free. McAllister, M’f’g Op- 
tician, 4) Nassau Strect, N. Y. 


NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


N PRESS. 
elt-inking oy ia. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
CURTIS & 
, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


‘FOOT LATHES Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 


pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms, 
PATENTS. 
F, A, LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington 
D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. , 


INTIN VWicToRmR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES g Handinkers, $8 to $20. 
trated Catal Self-Inke: 6 to 0. 
12 seampee Fe COOK £ OO, MI W eat Meriden, tone 


Steady Work and Good Pay 


For Male or Female. Ican furnish any one with goods 
that sell in spite of the times. Exclusive territory. Lit- 
tle money required to start with. Send 25 cents for sam- 
ples and terins, and you will take hold at once. 

. L. SAWYER, M’f'rs’ Ag’t, New Haven, Conn, 
Address, Box 745, or call at 254 Chapel Street. 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS'| 


Vin return for a small service which every Boy can render us in 
ONE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX- 
PENSE, we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTFIT 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
boy to obtain a — which will benefit him mentally, mortally 
and financially. Send stamp for fall particulars with Yiiusteated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &e, No 
POSTAL CARDS Noticry. DBoys, investigate this and you will not 
regret it. Address, AC d UFACTURING CO. 130 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. (: xd, 1860.) 








Stamp for catalogue. 
MITCHELL 
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An Eminent Divine says, “I have been using the 
Peruvian Syrup. It gives me new vigor, buoyancy of 
spirits, elasticity of muscle.” J. P. Dinsmore, 36 Dey 
Street, New York, will send, free, a pamphlet of $2 pages, 
containing a full account of this remarkable medicine, to 
Com. 


any one sending him their address, 








A good handwriting is, in this day,a necessity to ay 
who aspire to business or social position. Few parents of 
means would be willing to have their children deprived of 
it, even if it cost a thousand dollars for proper instruction, 
But, by means of the “COMPENDIUM,” an elegant style of 
writing can be acquired at small cost, at odd hours at 
home without outside assistance. 





Gaskell’s Compendium. 

The Art of elegant Penmanship in a nut- 
shell. More elegant writing than has ever 
before been furnished for five times the cost, 


Nearly forty-five thousand of this Combination are now 
inuse. The specimens of improvement of those using it 
as illustrated by wood cuts in fac-simile from time to 
time in the Companion fully prove its nsefulness ag g 
self-instructor. No other work, no teacher of penman- 
ay this country can show such results. 

COMPENDIUM consists of four parts, viz.: 


I. Copy-Slips. 


These copies are given on the finest and most durable 
aper known to penmen; with ordinary care they will 
ast a life-time. They comprise over one hundred copy- 

lines and exercises, on sixteen large slips, each 3% by 
inches in size. 

Sup 1 Gives the Principles, the Figures, Easy Exer- 
cises for the whole arm and muscular movements,—the 
light continuous ovals, capital elements, sliding exercises, 
&c. The success of this combination in making good 
writers is due in a great measure to these exercises, 

2. Introduces Gentlemen’s Business Writing, and the 
same reduced to Ladies’ Corresponding Style; also a Com- 

lete Alphabet of Capitals and a fine pen-drawing ofa 
ove, with small Jettering and flourishing. 

3. Bold Business Writing; also Medium hand for both 
a and gentlemen, a very practical and easily acquired 
style. 

4. Bold Business Writing; Complete Alphabet of small 
Letters, showing the relative size and length of each; 
Continuation of Exercises in Ladies’ Hand. 

5. Three Copy-lines in Bold Business Writing,—one a 
letter-heading; A line of Ladies’ Writing introducing 
eight new capitals in as many words. 

6. Twolines of Bold Business Writing; Three of Ladies’, 
—introducing eleven new capitals intwenty-two words, 

7. Six lines,—Bold Business Writing; Medium Corre- 
sponding Hand; Ladies’ a eS 

8. Seven lines,—Bold Business Writing and Ladies’ 
styles for Correspondence, showing how to commence 
and close letters. 

9. Flourished Swan and six lines,—Ladies’ Capitals not 
before introduced; Ladies’ Exercises. 

10. Ten lines,-Bold Business Writing for Book-Keep- 
ing; Business Hand in proper closing of a letter; Lady's 
name (ornamental, for Album). 

Five lines and heading in flourished steamer, Grr- 
MAN TEXT. These alphabets, large and small letters, fol- 


ow. 

12. Five lines,—Headings for Ledger, &c., Bird’s Head, 
flourished; OLD ENGLISH ALPHABET complete. These 
and the above are the finest pen alphabets of the kind in 


existence. 

13. Eight lines; Bird of Paradise, an ornamental piece 
that every lover of the beautiful appreciates: it bears in 
its beak a flourished scroll in which is written a sample 
of Ladies’ Hand, There is also in this copy, Medium 
Business Hand,—a promisory note,—and Ladies’ Writing. 

14. Nine lines,—Medium Business Hand,—exercise in 
correspond » giving of a letter, &c., 
Due-Bill 


15. Nine lines, all Ladies’ Hand, with Flourished Bird 
beautifully ornamented, the scroll work filled with small 
lettering, easily imitated and very attractive. 

16. Six lines,—Flourished Quill with heading, Bustness 
HAND, in bold, original text, mew; Promissory Note in 

id hand, and part of letter-heading, also in gentlemen’s 


style. 
II. Ornamental Sheet. 


Size 15xl7 inches. We have recently added many new 
features, making this the most beautiful and artistic spec- 
imen of penmanship sold’ at any price in this country. 
Pieces of the same size, somewhat similar in design, but 
not so elaborate, are advertised and sold by penmen for 
$2, and, in most cases, they are well worth it. It gives as 
the central figure a bird in'a nest among branches; around 
this are grouped different kindsof writing and lettering, 
and other ornamental flourishes and pen-drawing. 


III. Book of Instructions. 


This is well printed and neatly illustrated, and contains 


full directions for acquiring all the forms given in the 


slips. 
IV. Case. 


The foregoing are all carefully folded into a handsomely 
lithographed case with patent fastening band. 








(GP None are genuine unless they contain all the 


The public is cautioned against counterfeits and imita- 
tions, several of which have recently appeared. 





The Oompendium Complete, as above, is 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 
(@ It is not for sale at any bookstore. 


lf there is an agent in your place that you know of, yr 
will of course purchase the Compendium of him. Butt 
there is no agent there, you should secure the agency for 
You can make tt a lucrative business the year 
Write for particulars when you send for the 
Compendiuin, 
0a” If youreside at any great distance it will be best 
to remit by money-order or registered letter. It costs but 
— cents additional, All such letters may be sent at our 
risk. 
Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE BRYANT & STRATTON 
Of MANCHESTER, 
N. H., is the ar- 
gest,the most com- 
te, and 
ypular Commer 
cial School in 
North e a New 
England. Cha 
7 jess than half 
rates of other sim- 
- schools. Board low. Write for“ /lustrated Coll : 
—% a beautiful paper, giving full particulars: 
sent free. > 








aeeneetrtaame ® Breezy 





